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THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
IN A PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


CHARLES C. SHERROD 
President, State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


The first public normal school in America was established by the 
legislature of Massachusetts, and opened in the old remodeled town 
hall at historic Lexington on July 3, 1839. In terms of progress it is 
a long way from that small beginning of a faculty of one and a student 
body of three down to the magnificent four- and five-year state 
teachers colleges of today. By the close of the first quarter only twelve 


students had enrolled. Even at the end of the third year there were 
only thirty-one students. 


As intimated, the opening of that first school was not very auspicious. 
Few, if any, outside the school knew what it would or could do. Acad- 
emies were envious; many teachers were suspicious; no word of con- 
gratulation greeted the new principal. Only a few zealous educational 
reformers looked upon the new school with favor. The school, with a 
curriculum of only one year in length, was authorized as an experi- 
ment, and three years was the time alloted to prove its success or fail- 
ure. Had it not been for the vigorous defense of Horace Mann, it 
would have fought a losing fight with the Massachusetts legislature. 
Less than a year after the opening of the school the Committee on 
Education in the legislature introduced a bill to abolish it, but that bill 
was defeated, and within a year two more normal schools were es- 
tablished in the State of Massachusetts. 


The movement spread to other states but progressed slowly at first. 
By 1860 only nine public normal schools had been established outside 
Massachusetts. But so rapid was the spread throughout the United 
States in the next forty years that approximately 100 state normal 
schools had been established. However, it seems that none of these 
schools attained the status of a teachers college until 1890. When that 
took place, a struggle between the older institutions and the newly 
emerging state teachers colleges began. As they assumed the char- 
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acteristics of four-year degree-granting colleges, keen jealousies began 
to develop. Many of the older colleges and universities looked upon 
the new institution as an interloper, without realizing that it had come 
in response to a social demand. A brief explanation of the develop- 
ment of institutions of higher learning in the United States will clarify 
this statement. 


There have been two philosophies of education in America underly- 
ing the nature and scope of the services being rendered by institutions 
of higher learning. Or shall we call them two great ideals which have 
given rise to two corresponding types of educational institutions? 
These ideals have often clashed, and they have frequently stimulated 
each other. Both are important, and neither should be destroyed or 
ignored. One of these ideals is aristocratic in nature and the other is 
democratic in nature. The one is founded on the thesis that higher 
education should be reserved for the favored few, while the advocates 
of the second contend that higher education should be made available 
to and organized for the masses. Speaking along this line of thought 
some years ago, Dean Withers of New York University said: “The first 
is the ideal of culture, scholarship, of knowledge for its own sake. The 
second is the ideal of universal education, not merely for the sake of 
the individuals who receive it, but for its influence upon the safety, 
stability, and progress of the state and the nation. The first has em- 
phasized the liberal education of a selected group of individuals rather 
than the general education of the whole population.” The first has 
emphasized the classics and those subjects necessary for the learned 
professions; the second, without ignoring the first, has demanded 
higher education for the non-professional. The first is often referred 
to: as the cultural and the second as the practical. 


This duality of thought in higher education has brought to the minds 
of some a new definition of culture. For example, the culture group 
have said that he who takes brush and paint and spreads on the can- 
vas a “Blue Boy” or a “Descent from the Cross” is cultured, and he 
who writes a “Thanatopsis” or a “Hamlet” is cultured. On the other 
hand, those who have thought in terms of so-called practical education 
have said that he who, through processes of selection and elimination 
over a period of years, can develop a percheron horse or an American 
Beauty rose is also cultured. And so this process of reasoning has led 
many, if not most, thinkers in education to the conclusion that we need 
both the cultural and the practical—both the aristocratic and the 
democratic—in higher education. 


The first ideal originated in Europe and was introduced into Ameri- 
can education by the early American colleges and universities. There- 
fore, prior to 1800 only the aristocratic ideal of higher education pre- 
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vailed. But the democratic ideal began to develop in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century and very markedly in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. ‘Naturally,’ said Cubberly, “after 
the coming of nationality there grew up a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the colleges as then conducted, because they were aristocratic 
in tendency, because they devoted themselvs so exclusively to the 
needs of a class, and because they failed to answer the needs of the 
States in the matter of higher education.” The first institutions of 
the democratic ideal to develop were the state universities. They 
developed in response to social demand. They came as a revolt 
against the inflexible curricula of the older classical colleges and uni- 
versities. By and by for lack of a growing response to the growing 
democratic ideal on the part of the state universities, the polytechnic 
type of school came into existence as another revolt against the crys- 
tallized curricula of the existing higher institutions of learning. A 
situation soon arose in regard to the polytechnic school as was ex- 
perienced with the older colleges and universities. Consequently, the 
public turned to the normal school as a possible solution. Incidentally, 
private academies were children of the aristocratic ideal, but elemen- 
tary schools were of the democratic. As the public high schools began 
to develop, more boys and girls sought entrance to higher institutions. 
Often they were not qualified for admission to many of the colleges, 
and yet they wanted to go to college. Furthermore, the high schools 
needed additional teachers—teachers of subjects other than the com- 
mon branches. They needed teachers of high school English, history, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, etc. So the normal school felt the 
pressure from the public to lengthen its curriculum and enlarge its 
services. 

For more than 50 years after the founding of the first state normal 
school the public was satisfied with the normal school as such, intro- 
ducing from time to time innovations in methods of teaching. But the 
need for a change in its offerings and status became more urgent; 
proponents of the normal school were profoundly interested in the 
public school; furthermore, they desired the academic “respectability” 
of the liberal arts colleges in their four-year courses and a college de- 
gree. As a result, the first state teachers college emerged from the 
State Normal School at Albany, New York, in 1890. That was the 
beginning of the teachers college movement. Slowly at first and then 
with increased frequency, the normal schools became state teachers 
colleges. So, as the state university came in response to a demand for 
a change from the inflexible curricula of the older classical colleges 
and universities, and the polytechnic school came later in response 
to another public need, so has the teachers college developed in re- 
sponse to a social demand for a more democratic type of college, with 
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a variety of course offerings, open to a larger section of youth, and at 
a cost within reach of the lower strata of the population. In fact, they 
have actually become what they are called in some states; namely, 
“the people’s college.” 


Taken as a whole the teachers colleges are providing a college edu- 
cation at a lower cost to the student than any other type of higher 
institution. This is as it should be, and the state should make appro- 
priations sufficiently large to keep the teachers colleges where the 
cost is not prohibitive even to boys and girls from the humblest homes. 
President Angell of Yale once said: “It is of vital importance in a 
democracy that higher education, as well as elementary and high 
school education, be accessible to the poor as well as to the rich. The 
poorest child should have opportunity for obtaining by reasonable 
effort the best development of his talent and character. Higher edu- 
cation should be accessible to the poor not merely on account of the 
poor themse.ves, but because this is best for society.” 


So long as they continue to be liberal in their entrance requirements, 
generous in their offerings, and democratic in their aims and pur- 
poses, they will remain the people’s colleges. Today they stand with- 
out a parallel in higher education in their rapid growth and develop- 
ment. 


This rapid growth began about 1900, when there were fewer than 
70,000 students in both the normal schools and the emerging teachers 
colleges, taught by approximately 2,000 instructors. Today there are 
more than 200 four-year municipal and state normal schools and 
teachers colleges throughout the United States with an aggregate 
enrollment for the calendar year of more than 200,000 students taught 
by approximately 14,000 instructors. Similar figures of progress are 
available on appropriations for new buildings and equipment, for li- 
braries, for operation and maintenance, and for training schools. How- 
ever, the greatest progress has been made, not in these materials of 
concrete and brick, nor in student enrollments, but in the education 
and training of the faculties and in the quality of work which they are 
doing. These institutions have been developed so rapidly that the 
general public is not aware of what has been accomplished. Many 
substantial and well-informed citizens otherwise are still thinking 
of these institutions as the old-time normal schools, offering only 
review and methods courses to a very inferior type of students. But 
a day’s visit in any modern, up-to-date teachers college will convince 
the most reluctant that we have a new institution which has developed 
during the last three or four decades. When the old two-year normal 
schools were converted into four-year teachers colleges, very definite 
improvements were made. More emphasis was placed on subject mat- 
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ter and less on methods, until now from 75% to 80% of the total hours 
for graduation must be in subject-matter courses; larger and better 
libraries have been established; adequately prepared faculties are 
now employed; student teaching has developed from the old idea of 
“practic teaching” to the highly skilled procedure of “directed obser- 
vation, gradual participation, and apprentice teaching.” 


Thus far we have tried to indicate one cause for the development 
of the teachers college,—and that one was on the side of the demo- 
cratic ideal in higher education. Back of the movement leading to 
the development of the teachers colleges there was another significant 
cause. It had to do directly with the professional preparation of teach- 
ers for the public schools. The older classical colleges and universities 
assumed very little responsibility, if any, for the kind and nature of 
the public schools, other than those which served as preparatory 
schools for their own institutions. On the other hand, the normal 
schools and teachers colleges accepted as their primary function the 
improvement of the public schools through the preparation of better 
teachers for those schools. Because of this interest in the public 
schools the presidents and faculties of the teachers colleges went to the 
people in campaigns for improving school conditions; they plead with 
tax-levying and legislative bodies for increased support. They helped 
unceasingly to bring about better school conditions especially in the 
rural areas. Of all the higher institutions the teachers colleges stood 
almost alone for high school education for all the children of all the 
people. More than any other they have been responsible for better 


elementary schools, better high schools, better teachers, and better 
school conditions. 


With rare exceptions remote rural sections of the South never had the 
advantage of a college trained teacher until the coming of the normal 
school and teachers college. Students in these institutions have been 
coming from remote districts, and after a period of study, returning 
to help their own people. Instead of being educated and trained for 
private enterprise and private gain, as was usually the case in the 
older type of colleges, they have pledged their services to the State, 
worked under the supervision of the State, and accepted the salary — 
schedule set up by the State. 


In addition to the services rendered the State in the professional 
preparation of teachers for the public schools, these colleges have 
made continual contributions to the work of the teachers in service. 
They realized that adequately trained teachers are not trained once 
for all. The public schools are living and growing units of society, 
and teachers must continue to grow if they properly serve. Further- 
more, the teachers colleges have become centers to which principals 
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and teachers in the field look for help in the solution of their educa- 
tional problems; centers to which administrative officers of counties 
and cities look for assistance in the organization of their curricula, 
in measuring and evaluating their procedures, and in setting up pro- 
gressive programs of remedial measures. In short, the relationship 
between the teachers colleges and the public schools is analogous to 
that of the state agricultural college and the farmers of the state. By 
supporting the state agricultural college the state contributes to the 
success of the farmers. Likewise when the state supports the teach- 
ers colleges it is rendering a valuable service to the children in the 
public schools of the state. 


This service of the teachers colleges goes much farther than the 
training of teachers for the public schools, although that is a major 
task. There was a time in the history of every state when the school 
system with small beginnings satisfied the simple requirements of the 
early settlers. But that system has developed into a complex organi- 
zation which attempts to meet the needs of a people faced with social, 
economic, and political problems of tremendous significance. Today 
an intelligent and well informed citizenship is necessary to cope with 
these vital problems. It is generally conceded that, in a democracy, 
it is better to raise somewhat the intelligence of all the people than to 
limit it to a few, even though they be highly educated. 


Society expects the schools to produce these intelligent and well- 
informed citizens. This is possible only with adequately trained 
teachers, which includes a thorough grounding in the subject matter 
necessary for scholarship, and at the same time in the science and art 
of good teaching. Society has placed upon the State the responsibility 
of providing the teachers. In attempting to render this service the 
State must realize that the problem of providing adequately trained 
teachers grows more difficult as the social, economic, and political 
problems increase in scope and complexity. The need for better pre- 
pared lawyers, doctors, engineers, and others has been recognized and 
is being provided for. But the public has been slow in recognizing the 
possibilities for good or evil in the hands of teachers of boys and girls. 
' The need for a higher quality of teachers is growing more serious. 
Hence the need for teachers colleges is greater now than ever before. 


In order to have better teachers we must screen out the less promis- 
ing and educate for the school room young people with physical, men- 
tal, and moral qualities of challenging leadership. This does not mean 
that the young people of less ability shall be denied a college educa- 
tion, if they are capable of taking it; but it does mean that, when it is 
evident such men and women are not qualified by nature to become 
inspirers and challengers of youth, they should be directed into other 
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vocations. Some of this screening can be done at the beginning of the 
freshman year. In other cases it may be done at the beginning of the 
second or third year. Since the education and training offered in a 
teachers college is also one of the best types of training for parent- 
hood and family life, and since all worthwhile education should result 
in good citizenship, we believe that the type of education offered in a 
teachers college is conducive to wholesome attitudes both for leader- 
ship and fellowship. Consequently, the state’s investment in educa- 
tional facilities in a teachers college is well placed though a part—even 
though a large part—of those students who enroll may never teach, 
or be permitted to teach, the children in the public schools. 

May I conclude, as I began, by referring to Horace Mann, the foun- 
der of the first state normal school in America, and quoting from his 
dedicatory address as he dedicated the first “schoolhouse” of the 
Bridgewater State Normal School in Massachusetts in 1845: “I be- 
lieve Normal Schools to be a new instrumentality in the advancement 
of the race. I believe that, without them, Free Schools themselves 
would be shorn of their strength and their healing power, and would 
at length become mere charity schools, and thus die out in fact and 
in form. Neither the art of printing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free 
press, nor free suffrage, can long exist, to any beneficial and salutary 
purpose, without schools for the training of teachers; for, if the char- 
acter and qualifications of teachers be allowed to degenerate, the Free 
Schools will become pauper schools, and the pauper schools will pro- 
duce pauper souls, and the free press will become a false and licen- 
tious press, and ignorant voters will become venal voters, and through 
the medium and guise of republican forms, an oligarchy . . . will gov- 
ern the land; nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate triumph of all- 
glorious Christianity itself must await the time when knowledge shall 
be diffused among men through the instrumentality of good schools. 
Coiled up in this institution, as in a spring, there is a vigor, whose un- 
coiling may wheel the spheres.” 
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AN EXHIBIT IN TENURE 


A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 


[March 


The data presented below are taken from a larger study which car- 
ries this material together with biographical sketches of most of the 
presidents indicated, representing the administration of the state 
normal schools and teachers colleges for a century. One of the original 
studies is in the archives of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges at Oneonta, New York, the other in the vault of the library of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Florence 
Rice, S. P. 
Brown, H. 
Heard, J. A. 
Mitchell, T. J. 
Powers, J. K. 
Wilson, M. C. 
Powers, J. K. 
Willingham, H. J. 
Keller, J. A. 


Jacksonville 
Ryals, J. G., Jr. 
Chappell, J. H. 
Gibson, C. B. 
Jarrett, J. B. 


Flagstaff 
Taylor, A. N. 
Blome, R. H. H. 
Cornelius, G. E. 
Creager, J. O. 
McMullen, L. B. 
Cotton, F. A. 
Gammage, G. 
Tormey, T. J. 


Arkadelphia 
Womack, J. P. 
Day, J. A. 


ALABAMA 
Forney, J. 
1873-1881 Daugette, C. W. 
1881-1885 
1885 Livingston 
1885-1888 Kemball, A. A. 
1888-1897 Smith, C. G. 
1897-1911 Tutwiler, J. 
1911-1913 Brock, G. W. 
1913-1938 Greenhill, N. F. 
1938 
Dill, J. M. 
1883-1885 Eldridge, E. R. 
1885-1886 Shackelford, E. M. 
1886-1892 Pace, M. D. 
1892-1893 Smith, C. B. 
ARIZONA 
Tempe 
1899-1909 Farmer, H. B. 
1909-1918 Long, R. L. 
1918-1919 Reed, D. A. 
1919-1920 Storment, E. L. 
1920-1924 McNaughton, J. 
1924-1926 Smith, J. W. 
1926-1933 Matthews, A, J. 
1933- Swetman, R. W. 
Gammage, G. 
ARKANSAS 
Conway 
1929-1938 Doyne, J. J. 
1938- Torreyson, B. W. 


McAlister, H. L. 


1893-1899 
1899- 


1841-1878 
1878-1888 
1888-1910 
1910-1936 
1936- 


1887-1888 
1886-1899 
1899-1936 
1936-1937 
1937- 


1886-1888 
1888-1890 
1890-1892 
1892-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1930 
1930-1933 
1933- 


1907-1917 
1917-1930 
1930- 
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Arcata 
Van Matre, N. B. 
Swetman, R. W. 
Gist, A. S. 


Chico 
Pierce, E. T. 
Pennell, R. F. 
Ritter, C. M. 
Van Liew, C. C. 
Ware, A. 
Miller, E. I. 
Osenbaugh, C. M. 
Studley, C. K. 
Lindquist, R. D. 
Hamilton, A. J. 


Fresno 
‘McLane, 
Thomas, F. W. 


San Diego 
Black, S. T. 
Hardy, E. L. 
Hepner, W. R. 


Alamosa 
Richardson, I. 


Gunnison 
Kelley, J. H. 
Quigley, S. 


Danbury 
Perkins, J. R. 
Higgins, L. D. 
Jenkins, R. C. 


New Britain 
Barnard, H. 
Philbrick, J. D. 
Camp, D. N. 
Carleton, I. N. 
Carroll, C. F. 
White, M. 
Welte, H. D. 
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CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
1914-1924 Burk, F. 
1924-1930 Anderson, A. 
1930- Roberts, A. C. 
San Jose 

1889-1893 Holmes, A. 
1893-1897 Minns, G. W. 
1897-1899 Carlton, H. P. 
1899-1911 Tait, G. 
1911-1917 Lucky, W. T. 
1917-1918 Allen, C. H. 
1918-1930 Childs, C. W. 
1930-1931 Randall, A. H. 
1931- McNaughton, J. 
1931- Dailey, M. E. 

Wilson, L. B. 

Kemp, W. W. 
1911-1927 Snyder, E. R. 
1927- Minssen, H. F. 

MacQuarrie, T. W. 
tie Santa Barbara 
1935- Rich, E. A. 

Ball, F. H. 

Phelps, C. L. 

COLORADO 

Aspinall, R. 

1925- Casey, C. C. 
Greeley 

1914-1919 Snyder, Z. X. 
1919-1927 Crabbe, J. G. 

Frasier, G. W. 

CONNECTICUT 
New Haven 

1904-1923 Morrill, A. B. 
1923-1935 Meader, J. L. 
1935- Ade, L. K. 

Engleman, F. E. 
1850-1853 Willimantic 
1853-1855 Morrill, A. B. 
1855-1869 Phenix, G. P. 
1869-1883 Burr, H. T. 
1883-1894 Shafer, G. H. 
1894-1929 


1929- 
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1899-1924 
1924-1927 
1927- 


1862-1865 
1865-1866 
1866-1867 
1867-1868 
1868-1873 
1873-1889 
1889-1896 
1896-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927- 


1909-1916 
1916-1919 
1919- 


1927-1930 
1930- 


1891-1916 
1916-1924 
1924- 


1893-1924 
1924-1928 
1928-1935 
1935- 


1889-1893 
1893-1904 
1904-1918 
1918- 
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Smith, L. 
Atkinson, E. 
Gilbert, I. M. 


Milledgeville 


Chappell, J. H. 
Parks, M. M. 
Beeson, J. L. 
Wells, G. H. 


Lewiston 
Knepper, G. E. 
Black, G. H. 


Carbondale 


Allyn, R. 

Hull, J. 

Everst, H. W. 
Parkinson, D. B. 
Shryock, H. W. 
Pulliam, R. 


Charleston 


Lord, L. C. 
Buzzard, R. G. 


DeKalb 
Cook, J. W. 
Brown, J. S. 
Brown, J. C. 


Muncie 
Burris, B. J. 
Pittinger, L. A. 


Terre Haute 


Jones, W. A. 


Cedar Falls 
Gilchrist, J. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wilson Teachers College 


Goding, A. M. 
1873-1885 Halberg, A. D. 
1885-1887 Higbie, E. C. 
1887-1900 
GEORGIA 
Statesboro 
1891-1905 Hollis, E. V. 
1905-1926 Wells, G. H. 
1927-1934 Pittman, M. S. 
1934- 
IDAHO 
1895-1903 Elliott, O. M. 
1903-1916 Turner, J. E. 
ILLINOIS 
1874-1892 Adams, K. L. 
1892-1893 Macomb 
1893-1897 Henninger, J. W. 
1897-1913 Bayliss, A. 
1913-1935 Morgan, W. P. 
Normal 
Hovey, C. E. 
1898-1933 Edwards, R. 
1933- Hewett, E. C. 
Cook, J. W. 
Tompkins, A. 
1899-1918 Felmley, D. 
1919-1927 Brown, H. A. 
1927-1929 Fairchild, R. W. 
INDIANA 
1925-1927 Brown, G. P. 
1927- Parsons, W. W. 
Hines, L. N. 
1870-1879 «Tey, R.N. 
IOWA 
Seerley, H. H. 
1876-1886 Latham, O. R. 
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1900-1927 
1927-1930 
1931- 


1920-1926 
1926-1934 
1934- 


1916-1925, 


1925- 


1929- 


1901-1906 
1907-1911 
1912- 


1857-1861 
1862-1876 
1876-1890 
1890-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1930 
1930-1933 
1933- - 


1879-1885 
1885-1921 
1921-1933 
1933- 


1886-1928 
1928- 


4 
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KANSAS 
Emporia Hill, J. H. 1906-1913 
Kellogg, L. B. 1865-1871 Butcher, T. 1913- 
Hoss, G. W. 1871-1873 Hays 
een C. R. 1873-1879 Lewis, W. A. 1913-1933 
elch, R. B. 1879-1882 Rarick, C. E. 1934- 
Taylor, A. R. 1882-1901 
Wilkinson, J. 1901-1906 Pittsburg 
Brandenburg, W. A. 1913- 
KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green 
Cherry, H. H. 1892-1937 Wells, R. T. 1926-1932 
Garrett, P. L. 1937- Carr, J. W. 1933-1935 
Richmond, J. H. 1935- 
Morehead 
Button, F. C. 1923-1929 Richmond 
Payne, J. H. 1929-1935 Roark, R. N. 1906-1909 
Babb, H. A. 1935- Crabbe, J. G. 1910-1916 
tienen Coates, T. J. 1916-1928 
LOUISIANA 
Natchitoches Aswell, J. B. 1908-1911 
Sheib, E. E. 1885-1888 Roy, V. L. 1911-1929 
Boyd, T. D. 1888-1896 Tison, W. W. 1929-1934 
Caldwell, B. C. 1896-1908 Fredericks, A. A. 1934- 
MAINE 
Gorham 
Corthell, W. J. 1879-1905 Russell, W. E. 1905- 
MARYLAND 
Frostburg 
Murdaugh, E. D. 1902-1910 Blackwell, J. D. 1935- 
Ridgely, R. H. 1910-1912 ae 
©. Newell, M. A. 1865-1890 
Staples, C. C. 1917 
Prettyman, E. B. 1890-1905 
O-Rourke, P. 1917-1918 
k Ward, G. 1905-1909 
Widdowson, J. 1918-1923 
1923- Richmond, S. E. 1909-1918 
we West, H. S. 1918-1920 
Salisbury Tall, L. L. 1920-1938 
Holloway, W. J. 1925-1934 Wiedefeld, M. T. 1938- 


| 
| 
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Bridgewater 


Tillinghast, N. 
Conant, M. 
Boyden, A. G. 
Boyden, W. 
Scott, Z 
Kelley, J. J. 


Fitchburg 
Thompson, J. G. 
Parkinson, W. D. 
Herlihy, C. M. 


Framingham 


Peirce, C. 

May, S. J. 

Peirce, C. 

Stearns, E. C. 
Bigelow, G. N. 
Johnson, A. E. 
Hyde, E. 
Whittemore, H. W. 
Chalmers, J. 
Bagnall, F. A. 


Kalamazoo 
Waldo, D. B. 
Sangren, P. V. 


Marquette 
Waldo, D. B. 
Kaye, J. H. B. 
Munson, J. M. 
Pearce, W. H. 


Mt. Pleasant 


Bellows, C. F. R. 
McKenny, C. 
Grawn, C. T. 
Warriner, E. C. 
Anspach, C. L. 


Bemidji 
Deputy, M. W. 
Sattgast, C. R. 

Duluth 
Bohannon, E. W. 
Sorenson, H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1840-1853 O’Connur, M. F. 
1853-1860 
1860-1906 
1906-1932 Edwards, R. 
1932-1937 Crosby, A. 

1937- Hagar, D. B. 

Beckwith, W. P. 

Pitman, J. A. 
1895-1920 Sullivan, E. A. 
Westfield 

Newman, S. P. 

Davis, E. 
1839-1842 Rowe, D. S. 
1842-1844 Wells, W. H. 
1844-1849 Dickinson, J. W. 
1849-1855 Scott, J. G. 
1855-1866 Greenough, J. C. 
1866-1875 Chapin, C. S. 
1875-1898 Brodeur, C. A. 
1898-1917 Wilson, C. B. 
1917-1930 Russell, C. 
1930-1936 Scanlon, E. J. 

MICHIGAN 
Ypsilanti 

1904-1936 Welsh, A. S. 
1936- Mayhew, D. P. 

Bellows, C. F. R. 

Estabrook, J. 
1899-1904 Mac Vicar, M. 
1904-1923 Putnam, D. 
1923-1933 Willito, E. 
1933- Putnam, D. 

Sill, J. M. B. 

Boone, R. G. 
1895-1896 Lyman, E. A. 
1896-1900 Jones, L. H. 
1900-1918 Grawn, C. T. 
1918-1939 McKenny, C. 
1939- Munson, J. M. 

MINNESOTA 
Mankato 

CGage, G. 

Sears, Julia 
1901-1937 John, D. C. 
1938- Searing, E. 


[March 


1936- 


1854-1857 
1857-1865 
1865-1896 
1896-1905 
1906-1937 
1937- 


1839-1942 
1844-1846 
1846-1854 
1854-1856 
1856-1877 
1877-1887 
1887-1896 
1896-1901 
1901-1923 
1923-1924 
1925-1938 
1938- 


1852-1865 
1865-1870 
1871 
1871-1880 
1880-1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1885 
1885-1886 
1886-1893 
1893-1899 
1899-1901 
1901-1912 
1913-1914 
1915-1933 
1934- 


1868-1872 
1872-1873 
1873-1880 
1880-1898 


| 
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MINNESOTA—Continued 
Cooper, C. H. 1899-1930 Kleeberger, G. R. 1895-1902 
McElroy, F. D. 1930 Shoemaker, W. A. 1902-1915 
Lawrence, I. 1916 
Lord, L. C. 
Weld, F. A. 1899-1919 Pe 
Dickerson, O. M. 1919-1922 ine 
St. Cloud Phelps, W. F. 1864-1876 
Moore, I. 1869-1874 Morey, C. A. 1876-1879 
Kiehle, D. L. 1875-1881 Shepard, I. 1879-1898 
Allen, J. 1881-1884 Millspaugh, J. F. 1898-1904 
Gray, T. J. 1884-1889 Maxwell, G. E. 1904-1939 
Carhart, J. 1890-1894 Mehus, O. M. 1939- 
MISSISSIPPI 
Cleveland Hattiesburg 
Broom, J. W. 1925-1926 J. 
hl _M. 27- ennett, C. -1933 
George, J. B. 1933- 
MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau Maryville 
Cheyney, L. H. 1873-1877 Deerwester, F. 1906-1907 
Kirk. A. 1877-1878 Cook, H. M. 1907-1910 
Dutcher, C. H. 1e78-1800 Taylor, H. K. 
Richardson, I. 1913-1921 
Norton, R. C. 1880-1892 1921- 
Vandiver, W. D. 1893-1897 yo 
McGhee, J. S. 1897-1899 Springfield 
Dearmont, W. S. 1899-1921 Carrington, W. T. 1907-1917 
Serena, J. A. 1921-1933 Hill, C. M. 1918-1926 
Parker, W. W. 1933- Ellis, R. 1927- 
Warrensburg 
Kirksville Beard, G. P. 1871-1872 
: Johonnot, J. 1872-1875 
Baldwin, J. 1867-1881 
Nason. W. P 1881-1882 Osborne, G. L. 1875-1898 
tor Howe, G. H. 1898-1901 
Blanton, J. P. 1882-1891 : 
Dob W.D Craighead, E. B. 1901-1904 
1801-1889 Ament, J. E. 1904-1907 
Kirk, J. R. 1899-1925 Hawkins, W. J. 1907-1915 
Fair, E. 1925-1937 Hendricks, E. L. 1915-1937 
Ryle, W. H. 1937- Diemer, G. W. 1937- 
MONTANA 
Billings McAndrew, G. J. 1900-1901 
McMullen, L. B. 1927- Swain, H. H. 1901-1912 
; Monroe, J. E. 1912-1919 
Dillon Mosher, E. R. 1919- 
Sanders, D. E. 1897-1900 Davis, S. E. 1919- 


| 
i 
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Chadron 
Sparks, J. 
Elliott, R. I. 


Kearney 
Thomas, A. O. 
Dick, G. S. 
Martin, G. E. 
Cushing, H. L. 


Peru 
McKenzie, J. M. 
Straight, H. H. 
Williams, A. D. 
Morgan, T. J. 
Freeman, A. 


Keene 
Rhodes, J. 
Mason, W. E. 
Young, L. P. 


Plymouth 
Pearl, S. H. 


Glassboro 
Savitz, J. J. 
Bunce, E. F. 
Jersey City 
Messler, W. A. 
Shaffer, R. L. 


Paterson 
Smith, F. W. 
Shaffer, R. L. 
Bunce, E. F. 
Morrison, R. H. 
Wightman, C. S. 


Las Vegas 
Hewett, E. L. 
Vert, E. J. 
Garrison, W. E. 
Gowen, B. S. 
Roberts, F. H. H. 
Wagner, J. H. 
Carroon, F. 
Gossard, H. C. 
Eyring, E. 


NEBRASKA 
Thompson, S. R. 


1911-1916 Curry, R. 
1916- Farnham, G. E. 
Norton, A. W. 
1905-1913 > 
pe Crabtree, J. W. 
a 936 Hays, D. W. 
ae Rouse, E. L, 


Caviness, A. L. 
1867-1871 Pate, W. R. 
1871 
1871-1872 Wayne 
1872-1874 Conn, U. S. 
1874-1875 Anderson, J. T. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ladd, H. O. 
1909-1911 Kelsey, A. P. 


1911-1939 Warren, H. P. 
1939- Rounds, C. C. 
Campbell, A. H. 
Klock, J. E. 
1871-1873 Silver, E. L. 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton 
1923-1937 Phelps, W. F. 
1937- Hart, J. S. 
Johnson, L. M. 
1929-1933 Hasbrouck, W. 
1933- Green, J. M. 
Savitz, J. J. 
Bliss, D. C. 
1923-1925 
1995-1933 West, R. L. 
1933-1934 Upper Montclair 
1935-1937 Chapin, C. S. 
1937- Sprague, H. A. 
NEW MEXICO 


Silver City 
1898-1903 Selby, G. 
1903-1907 Light, C. M. 
1907-1908 Enloe, E. L. 
1908-1910 Hall, W. O. 
1910-1921 Chamberlain, J. F. 
1921-1923 Bowden, A. O. 
1923-1931 Graham, H. C. 
1931-1939 James, H. W. 
1939- 


[March 


1875-1877 
1877-1883 
1883-1893 
1893-1896 
1896-1900 
1900-1904 
1904-1910 
1910-1918 
1918-1921 
1921-1923 
1923- 


1910-1935 
1935- 


1873-1876 
1876-1879 
1879-1883 
1883-1896 
1896-1900 
1900-1911 
1911- 


1855-1863 
1863-1871 
1871-1876 
1876-1889 
1889-1917 
1917-1923 
1923-1930 
1930- 


1908-1924 
1924- 


1894-1896 
1896-1914 
1914-1919 
1919-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1933 
1933-1936 
1936- 


| 
j 
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Albany 
Page, D. P. 
Perkins, G. R. 
Woolworth, S. B. 
Cochran, D. H. 
Arey, O. 
Alden, J. 
Waterbury, E. P. 
Milne, W. J. 
Brubacher, A. R. 
Sayles, J. M. 


Brockport 
MacVicar, M. 
McLean, C. D. 
Smith, D. E. 
McFarlane, C. T. 
Thompson, A. C. 
Hartwell, E. C. 


Buffalo 
Buckham, H. B. 
Cassety, J. N. 
Upton, D. 
Rockwell, H. W. 


Cortland 
Hoose, J. H. 
Hoose, J. H. 
Cheney, F. J. 
DeGroat, H. DeW. 


Fredonia 
Allen, J. A. 
Armstrong, J. W. 
Palmer, F. B. 
Dana, M. T. 
Burdge, H. G. 


Boone 
Dougherty, B. B. 


Cullowhee 
Hunter, H. T. 


Dickinson 
May, S. T. 
Kjerstad, C. L. 
Pippin. H. O. 
Scott, C. E. 
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NEW YORK 
Cooper, H. 
1844-1848 Gregory, L. R. 
1848-1852 G 
1852-1855 
Milne, W. J. 
1855-1864 
Milne, J. H. 
1864-1867 
Schmidt, H. 
1867-1882 
Sturges, J. V. 
1882-1889 
Holcomb, W. A. 
1889-1914 Welles. J.B 
1914-1939 
1939- New Paltz 
Bouton, I. E. 
1867 Capen, F. S. 
1867-1898 Scudder, M. T. 
1898-1901 Bliss, J. C. 
1901-1910 Van den Berg, L. 
1910-1936 
1936- Oneonta 
Milne, J. 
Bugbee, P. I. 
1871-1886 Hunt, C. W. 
1886-1909 
1909-1918 Oswego 
1918- Sheldon, E. A. 
Poucher, I. B. 
1869-1881 Riggs, J. G. 
1882-1891 Swetman, R. W. 
— Potsdam 
MacVicar, M. 
Morgan, T. J. 
1867-1868 Cook, E. H. 
1869-1878 Stowell, T. B. 
1878-1905 Thompson, J. M. 
1906-1922 Congdon, R. T. 
1922-1928 Lehman, C. O. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 


1903- 


1923- 


Wright, R. H. 
Meadows, L. R. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1918-1929 
1929-1936 
1936-1938 
1939- 


Ellendale 
Hicks, W. E. 
Kern, W. M. 
Dunphy, A. E. 
Kingsford, A. S. 
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1929-1931 
1932- 


1871-1889 
1889-1903 
1903-1905 
1905-1922 
1922-1934 
1934- 


1886-1888 
1888-1899 
1899-1908 
1908-1923 
1923- 


1889-1898 
1898-1933 
1933- 


1865-1897 
1897-1913 
1913-1933 
1933- 


1867-1880 
1881-1884 
1884-1889 
1889-1909 
1909-1919 
1919-1939 
1939- 


1909-1933 
1934- 


1899-1905 
1905-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
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Johnson, W. E. 
Black, R. M. 
MeMillan, J. C. 


Mayville 
McNaughton, J. 
Avery, L. B. 

Perigo, J. T. 
Carhart, J. 
Hillyer, T. A. 
Evjen, J. O. 
Swain, C. C. 
Grace, C. W. 


Kent 
McGilvrey, J. E. 
Winters, H. 


Ada 
Briles, C. W. 
Gordon, J. M. 
Linscheid, A. 


Alva 
Ament, J. E. 
Conway, T. W. 
Ross, W. L. 
Grumbine, G. B. 
Graves, J. W. 
Falkner, A. S. 
Battenberg, J. P. 
Parker, W. W. 
Hatcher, O. E. 
Percefull, S. C. 
Brown, E. E. 
Newlun, C. O. 


Durant 
Moore, M. E. 
Murdaugh, E. D. 
Canterbury, W. C. 
Faulkener, A. S. 
Brooks, T. D. 
Bennett, H. G. 
Briggs, E. S. 
Shumate, W. H. 
Zaneis, K. G. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Continued 


1913-1914 Minot 

1914-1936 Crane, A. G. 

1936- Clarke, W. F. 
Beeler, L. H. 


McFarland, G. A. 
1891-1893 Scott, C. E. 
1893-1895 Swain, C. C. 
1696-1897 Valley City 
1897-1907 

Sifton, J. W. 
1907-1917 

McFarland, G. A. 
1917-1923 

Allen, C. E. 
1923-1938 
1938- Weltzin, J. F. 

Cox, J. E. 


OHIO 


Anderson, D. A. 
1912-1926 Engleman, J. O. 
1926 Leebrick, K. C. 


OKLAHOMA 


Posey, H. V. 
1909-1915 Montgomery, T. T. 
1916-1920 


1920- Edmond 

Thatcher, R. 

Winans, G. W. 
1897-1902 Williams, H. W. 
1902-1907 Murdaugh, E. D. 
1907-1910 Umholtz, F. H. 
1910-1916 Butcher, T. R. 
1916-1917 McLaughlin, J.A. 
1917-1919 Evans. C. 
1919-1928 Grumbine, G. B. 
1928-1933 

Graves, J. W. 
1933-1935 Mitchell, J. G. 
1935-1936 Beeson, M. A. 
1936-1939 Moseley, J. O. 
1939- Robinson, R. R. 
1909-1911 


1911-1914 Wiley, A. S. 
1914-1915 Redd, D. F. 
1915-1916 Buck, F. P. 
1916-1919 Gill, W. E. 
1919-1928 Gable, G. W. 
1928-1933 Ford, W. T. 
1933-1935 Hammond, M. P. 
1935-1937 Vaughan, J. S. 


[March 


1913-1920 
1918-1920 
1920-1922 
1922-1938 
1938 
1938- 


1890-1892 
1892-1918 
1918-1936 
1936-1937 
1937- 


1926-1928 
1928-1938 
1938- 


1937-1939 
1939 


1891-1893 
1893-1894 
1894-1895 
1895-1901 
1901-1906 
1906-1908 
1908-1911 
1911-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1919 
1919-1931 
1931-1935 
1935-1939 
1939- 


1909- 

1909-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1915 
1915-1918 
1919-1923 
1923-1935 
1936- 
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Weatherford 
Campbell, J. R. 
Sharp, J. F. 
Griffith, U. G. 
Eskridge, J. B. 
Burris, A. H. 


Ashland 
Churchill, J. A. 
Redford, W. 


La Grande 
Harvey, E. I. 
Howard, C. A. 
Maaske, R. J. 


Bloomsburg 
Carver, H. 
Barkley, C. G. 
Hewitt, J. 
Griswold, T. L. 
Waller, D. J., Jr. 
Welsh, J. P. 
Waller, D. J., Jr. 
Fisher, C. H. 
Riemer, G. C. L. 
Haas, F. B. 
Andruss, H. A. 


California 
Buffington, A. J. 
Gilchrist, J. C. 
Hertzog, G. G. 
Ehrenfeld, C. L. 
Beard, G. P. 
Noss, Theodore B. 
Davis, H. B. 
Hertzog, W. S. 
Entz, J. A. 
Steele, R. M. 


Clarion 

Davis, A. J. 

Weir, S. 

Becht, J. G. 

Shaffer, H. M. 

Smith, A. T. 

Reese, A. P. 

Green, C. C. 
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OKLAHOMA—Continued 


1903-1907 Turner, W. 
1907-1911 Brown, E. E. 
1911-1916 Richards, C. W. 
1916-1921 Isle, W. W. 


1921-1923 Boren, J. B. 
OREGON 
Monmouth 

1926-1932 Campbell, P. L. 
1932- Ressler, E. DeV. 

Askerman, J. H. 
1929-1937 Landers, J. S. 
1937-1939 Churchill, J. A. 
1939- Howard, C. A. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Steele, R. M. 


1869-1971 Riemer, G. C. L. 
1871-1872 Chandler, P. G. 
1872-1873 
1873-1877 Edinboro 
1877-1890 Merriam, J. R. 
1890-1906 Thompson, J. 
1906-1920 Cooper, J. A. 
1920-1923 Benedict, M. G. 
1923-1927 Flickinger, J. R. 
1927-1939 Bigler, J. F. 
1939- Baker, F. E. 
Crane, A. G. 


Crawford, C. C. 
1865-1866 Ross, C. 


1866-1870 
1870-1871 East Stroudsburg 
1871-1877 Bible, G. P. 
1877-1883 Kemp, E. L. 
1883-1909 Baker, F. E. 
1909-1912 Allen, T. T. 
1912-1918 Noonan, J. F. 
1918-1928 
1928- Indiana 
Fairfield, E. B. 
Sensenig, D. M. 
1887-1902 French, J. H. 
1902-1904 Durling, L. H. 
1904-1912 Snyder, Z. X. 
1912-1913 Deane, C. W. 
1913-1914 Waller, D. J. 
1914-1918 Ament, J. E. 
1918-1926 Keith, J. A. H. 


1923-1927 
1927-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1939 
1939- 


1889-1902 
1902-1909 
1911-1921 
1921-1932 
1932-1939 
1939- 


1926-1928 
1928-1937 
1937- 


1857-1860 
1860-1864 
1864-1892 
1892-1896 
1896-1900 
1900-1911 
1911-1920 
1920-1922 
1922-1934 
1934- 


1893-1902 
1902-1920 
1920-1923 
1923-1939 
1939- 


1875-1876 
1876-1878 
1878-1881 
1881-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1893 
1893-1906 
1906-1917 
1917-1927 
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Foster, C. R. 
Fausold, S. 
King, L. A. 


Kutztown 
Nicks, A. M. 
Ermentrout, J. S. 
Horne, A. R. 
Schaeffer, N. C. 
Hancher, G. B. 
Rothermel, A. C. 
Rohrback, Q. A. W. 


Lockhaven 
Raub, A. N. 
Beard, G. P. 
Eldon, J. 
Flickinger, J. R. 
Singer, G. P. 
Lose, C. 
Drum, W. N. 
Armstrong, D. W. 
Flowers, J. G. 


Mansfield 
Wildman, E. E. 
Taylor, W. D. 
Allen, F. A. 
Streit, J. T. 
Verrill, C. H. 
Fradenburg, J. H. 
Verrill, C. H. 
Allen, F. A. 
Thomas, D. C. 
Albro, S. H. 
Smith, A. T. 
Straughn, W. R. 


Providence 
Colburn, D. P. 
Goodwin, D. 
Goodwin, H. W. 
Kendall, J. 
Greenough, J. C. 
Morgan, T. J. 


Madison 
Richardson, C. S. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
1927-1936 Noonan, J. F. 
1936-1939 Ade, L. K. 
Millersville 
Wickersham, J. P. 
1866-1867 Brooks, E. 
1866-1871 Shaub, B. F. 
1872-1877 Lyte, E. O. 
1877-1893 Harbold, P. M. 
1893-1899 Gordinier, C. H. 
1899-1934 Tanger, L. 
Shippensburg 
Beard, G. P. 
Hays, I. N. 
1877-1884 ’ 
1884-1887 Potter, B. S. 
1887-1900 Heighes, S. B. 
1900-1912 McCreary, 
1912-1914 Eckels, G. M. D. 
1914-1920 Martin, S. A. 
1920-1925 Lehman, E. 
1925-1937 Rowland, A. i. 
1937- Slippery Rock 
Morrow, J. E. 
1862-1963 Maltby 
‘5 Moore, I. N. 
rn Eisenberg, J. L. 
Miller, C. S. 
1869-1873 West Chester 
1873-1875 Cook, E. H. 
1875-1877 Chandler, W. A. 
1877-1880 Maris, G. L. 
1880-1892 Philips, G. M. 
1892-1899 Smith, A, T. 
1899-1913 Cameron, N. W. 
1913-1936 Swope, C. S. 


RHODE ISLAND 


1854-1859 
1859-1860 
1860 

1860-1864 
1871-1883 
1884-1889 


Littlefield, G. A. 
Wilson, W. E. 
Gowing, G. 
Chapin, C. S. 
Alger, J. L. 
Brown, R. M. 
Whipple, L. A. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1883-1886 


Gorrie, W. F. 
Beadle, W. H. H. 
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1937-1939 
1939- 


1856-1866 
1866-1883 
1883-1887 
1887-1912 
1912-19138 
1918-1929 
1929- 


1873-1875 
1875-1879 
1879-1882 
1882-1886 
1886-1888 
1888-1907 
1907-1913 
1913-1931 
1932- 


1889-1890 
1890-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1934 
1934- 


1871-1872 
1872-1873 
1873-1881 
1881-1920 
1920-1928 
1928-1935 
1935- 


1889-1892 
1892-1897 
1898-1901 
1901-1908 
1908-1939 
1939- 

1939- 


1886-1889 
1889-1905 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 


Heston, J. W. 
Higbie, E. C. 
Bixler, E. A. 
Lowry, V. A. 


Spearfish 
Cook, F. L. 
Woodburn, E, C. 


Johnson City 
. Gilbreath, S. G. 
Sherrod, C. C. 


Murfreesboro 
Jones, L. 
Lyon, P. A. 
Jones, R. L. 


Alpine 
Fletcher, T. 
Marquis, R. L. 
Morelock, H. W. 


Commerce 
Binnion, R. 
Whitley, S. H. 


Canyon 
Cousins, R. B. 
Hill, J. A. 


Denton 
Kendall, J. S. 
Bruce, W. H. 
Marquis, R. L. 
McConnell, W. J. 


Castleton 
Ballard, C. R. 
Harris, R. 
Williams, R. G. 
Hyde, E. J. 
Barrett, G. A. 
Howard, W. E. 
Judah, D. 
Leavenworth, A. E. 
Leavenworth, P. R. 


1905-1920 Springfield 
1920-1931 Frazee, J. S. 
1931-1933 Wenzlaff, G. G. 
1933- Lawrence, C. G. 
Harmon, T. A. 
1885-1919 Thompson, W. A. 
1919- 
TENNESSEE 
Lyon, P. A. 
1911-1925 Smith, Q. M. 
1925- Memphis 
Mynders, S. A. 
Brister, J. W. 
1911-1919 Kincannon, A. A. 
1919-1921 Brister, J. W. 
1921-1922 Jones, R. 
TEXAS 
Huntsville 
1919-1920 Mallon, B. 
1920-1923 Smith, H. H. 
1923- Baldwin, J. 
Pritchett, H.C. - 
Estill, H. F. 
1917-1924 
1924- Shaver, C. N. 
Nacogdoches 
1910-1918 Birdwell, A. W. 
1918- San Marcos 
Harris, T. G. 
1901-1906 Evans, C. E. 
1907-1923 
1923-1934 
1934- 
VERMONT 
Adams, C. A. 
1866-1868 Woodruff, C. S. 
1868-1869 
1869-1874 Johnson 
1874-1875 Pearl, S. H. 
1875-1876 Mead, C. D. 
1876-1878 Perrigo, H. S. 
1878-1881 Crippen, W. C. 
1881-1897 Conant, E. 
1697-1912 Campbell, A. H. 
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1897-1906 
1906-1918 
1918-1932 
1932-1933 
1933- 


1923-1938 
1938- 


1911-1913 
1913-1918 
1918-1924 
1924-1939 
1939- 


1879 
1879-1881 
1881-1892 
1892-1908 
1908-1937 
1937 


1922 


1903-1911 
1911- 


1912-1920 
1921- 


1867-1871 
1871-1872 
1872-1875 
1875-1881 
1881-1884 
1884-1895 
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Waterbury, R. A. 
Ranger, W. E. 
Alger, J. L. 
Collins, E. D. 
Allen, L. R. 


East Radford 


McConnell, J. P. 
Peters, D. W. 


Fredericksburg 


Russell, E. H. 
Chandler, A. B., Jr. 
Combs, M. L. 


Cheney 

Gillette, W. W. 
Sutton, W. J. 

Stone, W. C. 
Rinnetoe, J. J. 
Turner, W. B. 

Miller, J. H. 
Kingston, C. S. 


Athens 
French, J. H. 
Sweeney, J. D. 
Ford, G. M. 
Goodwin, E. F. 
Thorn, A. S. 
Davenport, I. 
Bemis, C. L. 
Hill, L. B. 
Rossey, C. C. 
Diehl, G. W. 
Marsh, J. F. 


Fairmont 

Boyd, J. N. 

White, W. R. 
Gilchrist, S. C. 

Blair, J. G. 

Dickey, M. L. 

Fleming, U. S. 

Sipe, C. A. 


VERMONT—Continued 
1895-1896 Peaks, A. G. 
1896-1900 Goodrich, B. B. 
1900-1904 Bushnell, A. W. 
1904-1909 Jenkins, R. C. 
1909-1913 McClelland, D. W. 
VIRGINIA 
Farmville 

1911-1938 Ruffner, W. H. 
1938 Cunningham, J. A. 

Frazer, R. 

Jarman, J. L. 
1908-1919 
1919-1928 Harrisonburg 
1928- Burrus, J. A. 

Duke, S. P. 

WASHINGTON 

1890-1892 Alger, L. B. 
1892-1897 Shafer, H. M. 
1897 Sampson, H. C. 
1897 Kingston, C. S. 
1898-1900 Showalter, N. D. 
1900-1902 Hargreaves, R. T. 
1902 Tieje, R. E. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1875-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1913 
1913-1918 
1918-1924 
1924-1929 
1929- 


1865-1867 
1868-1871 
1871-1872 
1872-1878 
1878-1882 
1882-1883 
1883-1889 


Morrow, N. R. C. 
Roemer, J. H. 
Gwynn, J. C. 
Barnes, J. W. 
Ross, M. M. 
Lough, M. C. 
McCowan, W. L. 
Fleming, U. S. 
Bennett, C. J. C. 
Woodley, O. I. 
Rosier, J. 


Glenville 
Bennett, L. 
Marshall, T. M. 
Lazear, S. P. 
Kidd, R. F. 
Hall, E. I. 
Brown, S. B. 
Tapp, R. W. 
Maple, V. 
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1913-1916 
1916-1920 
1925-1928 
1928-1935 
1935- 


1884-1886 
1886-1897 
1897-1901 
1902- 


1908-1919 
1919- 


1902-1903 
1903-1908 
1908-1910 
1910 
1910-1926 
1926-1939 
1939- 


1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1892-1901 
1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1905 
1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1915 
1915- 


1873-1875 
1875-1881 
1881-1882 
1882-1884 
1884-1885 
1885-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
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WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 
Helmick, M. D. 1892-1895 West Liberty 
Holden, W. J. 1895-1901 Crago, F. H. 1870-1873 
Shaw, J. C. 1901-1908 Morrow, J. E. 1873-1875 
Rohrbough, E. C. 1908- Gwynn, J. C. 1875-1879 
Marshall College Williams 
Corbly, L. J. 1896-1915 ack 1884-1886 
© 5. 1915-1919 Armstrong, R. A. 1886-1893 
Hamilton, F. R. 1919-1923 Deahl. J. N 1893-1898 
Shawkey, M. P. 1923-1935 Cutri ght, W.B 1999- 
Allen, J. E. 1935- Skinner, J. M. 1899-1901 
Shepherdstown McCowan, W. L. 1901-1903 
McMurran, J. 1872-1883 Fortney, L. 1903-1908 
Pendleton, D. D. 1883-1885 Shaw, J. C. 1908-1919 
Woofter, T. J. 1885-1887 Boggess, C. T. 1919-1920 
Bush, A. B. 1887-1891 McGinnis, H. J. 1920-1926 
Kimler, A.C. 1892-1900 Bowman, E. G. 1925-1926 
Goodwin, E. F. 1900-1902 Bonar, E. C, 1926-1933 
Knutti, J. G. 1903-1908 Shreve, J. C. 1933-1935 
Miller, T. C. 1909-1920 Elbin, P. N. 1935- 
White, W. H. S. 1920- 
WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire Platteville 
Schofield, H. A. 1916- Allen, C. H. 1866-1870 
Charlton, E, A. 1870-1879 
McGregor, D. 1879-1894 
Cotton, F. A. 1909-1924 = Chalmers, J. 1894-1897 
Smith, E. A. 1925-1926 McGregor, D. 1897-1904 
Snodgrass, G. M. 1927-1939 Livingston, J. W. 1904-1909 
Mitchell, R. S. 1939- Sutherland, W. J. 1909-1915 
Menomonie Royce, A. M. 1916- 
Harvey, L. D. 1908-1922 : 
River Falls 
Nelson, B. 5. Parker, W. 1895-1898 
Milwaukee Brier, W. J. 1898-1909 
Mapel, J. 1885-1892 Wilson, H. L. 1909-1911 
Harvey, L. D. 1892-1899 Crabtree, J. W. 1911-1917 
McKenny, C. 1899-1913 Ames, J. H. 1917- 
Pearse, C. G. 1913-1922 ; 
Mellencamp, E. J. 1922-1923 Superior 
Baker, F. E. 1923- McCaskill, V. E. 1907-1922 
Merrill, J. A. 1922-1925 
Oshkosh Gillett, A. D. S. 1925-1931 
Albee, G. S. 1871-1898 Hill, J. D. 1931- 
Halsey, R. H. 1899-1907 
Keith, J. A. H. 1907-1917 Stevens Point 
Brown, H. A. 1917-1930 Pray, T. B. 1894-1906 
Polk, F. R. 1931- Sims, J. B. 1906-1926 
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WISCONSIN—Continued 

Baldwin, R. D. 1926-1930 Phelps, W. F. 
Hyer, F. S. 1930-1938 Stearns, J. W. 
Falk, P. H. 1938-1939 Salisbury, A. 
Smith, E. T. 1939- Yoder, A. H. 

Arey, O. C. 1867-1876 ae 

* 
ANNOUNCING 


THE ANNUAL 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 


To Be HELD aT PEABODY COLLEGE 


JULY 25-27 


THEME—COMMUNITY LIFE AND THE CURRICULUM 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE CONFERENCE 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


Dr. HENRY 


[March 


1876-1878 
1878-1885 
1885-1911 
1912-1919 
1919-1930 
1930- 


= ‘ 
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THE RURAL SUPERVISOR AT WORK 


As Told By 
IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of the Rural Schools 
Sponsored by the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


The near-tragic, the exasperating, the ludicrous, and the poignant 
all interweave themselves into the everyday experience of a rural 
suprvisor to such a degree that they elude ready analysis and compre- 
hension. There is something very appealing about those sturdy bodies 
in patched and faded overalls; those tin dinnerpails in a row; those 
small overshoes caked with mud; those grimy hands clutching chewed 
pencils; those shy, friendly child faces. Yet one is faced with discour- 
agement, opposition, and disillusionment. Often the details of work 
crowd out the vision, but still in the back of one’s mind is always the 
belief in the potential strength of the one-room school. Children in 
city schools do have many advantages that rural children lack. But 
rural children in their contact with things of nature, in their closeness 
to the earth and the things it bears, in their sharing of a community 
life have the richer heritage. 

Thomas Burke was right when he said, “I would have children grow 
up in the country so that the rest of their lives they should have a 
mental background of fields and trees and wide skies and the smell of 
the earth. Upon this basic culture all that they might later acquire 
would grow more richly and more readily than it grows in the town 
child. The town child has no roots. To have no country background 
to your memories is equal to having no education.” 


The right kind of rural teachers, encouraged and inspired by an 
appreciation of this heritage, can so augment it that their pupils may 
live richer, freer lives than do city children. It is to this end that the 
rural supervisor works. 


My work mainly consists in observing student teachers doing their 
practice teaching in our ten affiliated schools within a radius of twenty- 
five miles from the college. These students are directed by supervis- 
ing teachers who have finished a two-year elementary course. Small 
crowded classrooms handicap their efforts to set up centers of inter- 
est, to provide adequate display space, and to give opportunity for 
freedom of movement. But the teachers somehow contrive to utilize 
every inch of space. Seats are moved closer together, tables are 
added, and boxes and nail kegs serve temporarily for chairs. Several 
schools have large basement rooms, but many lack tools, benches, 
boards, or other equipment. Conditions like this suggest that the 
rural teacher’s training might well include a course in industrial arts. 


. 
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With some ingenuity and a little skill in handicraft, the rural teachers 
need not feel helpless. Lacking the elaborate equipment which city 
teachers usually have, they have nevertheless an abundanc of raw 
materials to draw from. We challenge them to use their initiative and 
imagination in showing children what can be done with even the most 
meager equipment. Pupils are taught to use materials and tools 
brought from home. They perform simple practical jobs about the 
school. Once they recognize their own need to do more with their 
hands, and experience the joy in so doing, they will take the responsi- 
bility of converting their parents, and we shall have more things to 
work with. Also our teachers are daily becoming more aware of the 
community as a source of easily accessible materials. They are more 
alert to see that everyone in the neighborhood shall have a chance to 
contribute something toward enriching the lives of the pupils, whether 
it be building materials, seeds, plants, victrola records, pioneer relics, 
or information about their occupations, belongings, or hobbies. When 
parents see the possibilities of these contributions in relation to the 
ideal country school, we shall have a wealth of material superior to 
that of a city school. 


Our school boards on the whole have a fine spirit and supply needs 
as far as funds will permit. If they do not provide all the things we 
feel are essential, it may be that we have not effectively shown the 
need. It is our obligation to make clear to the community the close 
relationship between adequate equipment and the physical and men- 
tal development of children. Health problems are always calling for 
solution, but ours are made more difficult because we have no county 
health service, and no school doctors or nurses. Last fall our college 
nurses generously gave her one free morning a week to drive out and 
make examinations. The inability of some parents to pay for a doc- 
tor’s services, coupled with indifference on the part of others, make 
the work of correcting defects discouragingly. slow, but a definite im- 
petus is being given to the improvement of health. 


Through fear of seeming incompetent, supervising teachers are 
often reluctant to consult the supervisor. They struggle to carry on a 
unit of work with only one textbook for each child, when the entire 
stock of our college library is at their disposal. Books, maps, and pic- 
tures are thereupon collected and delivered to them, sometimes on 
our own initiative, sometimes on their requisition. This is a service 
we are ready and eager to perform, but which has not yet been fully 
utilized. 


We accomplish some in-service training with our supervising teach- 
ers despite the shortness of our visits. This is supplemented by 
teachers’ meetings, individual conferences at the college, and trips to 


| 
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neighboring counties to observe work by supervisor teachers. These 
last help the most in giving inspiration to carry on work that will en- 
rich the children’s experiences, stimulate parents’ interest, and even- 
tually lead to fuller participation in a recognizable tie-up between 
school and neighborhood living. We know that once parents share our 
vision their occasional resistance to such innovations as excursions, 
combination of grades, and alternation of classes will turn to enthusi- 
astic cooperation. 

The novice in supervision is impatient at the slowness of growth 
and change. Yet we are encouraged when—all too rarely, alas, —the 
vision of an ideal one-room school becomes a reality. When these rare 
instances become the rule, we shall be justified in our faith. Each one- 
room school at its best then will radiate the feeling that life is good, 
that work is fun. Every teacher, then, imbued with a genuine zest 
for living, will, through her own creative power, draw out the creative 
spirit in her pupils. As Christopher Morley says, “There can be no 
creativeness except from your spillover; you cannot get it from a 
meager little half-filled cup.” It is not too much to anticipate that 
one day the cups of all these children will be overflowing. What is 
even finer, this magic will pass from the teacher and pupils to the 
student teachers in an endless communication of spirit. Every class 
will be a new and gay adventure. When children, teachers, super- 
visors, and parents share in and contribute to that happy, carefree 
comradeship, then we shall have realized what the one-room school 
was meant to be. 


As Told By 
MARIE E. ALEXANDER 
Supervisor of Instruction, Isle of Wight County, Virginia 


The role of the rural supervisor is changing and must continue to 
change just as the role of the teacher must change in this world of 
growing things. The job of the supervisor was, in the past, one of 
visitation to check on routine matters such as attending to whether or 
not Miss X put a saucer under the flower pot. Or, the supervisor might 
call to find out if Miss B had all the children in Group Three in her 
room reading from the same book with everyone in the group follow- 
ing the child who read orally. This kind of reason for visiting the 
school gave the supervisor a superior air as she swept into the class- 


room casting analytical glances at the shrinking teacher who could 
think of nothing at that moment but her own shortcomings. It is from 


such an interpretation of the job that rural supervisors are turning to- 
ward a new world of co-operative endeavor with teachers for a com- 
mon purpose. 
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When I was invited to Isle of Wight County as Supervisor of In- 
struction, I came with the determination that at no time would I en- 
tangle myself with the multitude of small things. I felt that the 
teachers and the children, unaided by me, could keep the saucers under 
the flower pots. That bargain was made at the beginning of our work 
together. Another part of the understanding between the teachers 
and me was that I would not embarrass them and myself by super- 
ficially complimenting their work, but would help them to discover 
principles of teaching and to build up ways to evaluate the educational 
program. They could then develop a means of doing their own com- 
plimenting and I would not be expected to say meaningless things day 
after day. I promised to spend my energy in working sincerely with 
the teachers on their problems so that we could pool our efforts and 
arrive at composite conclusions. 


This arrangement seemed to put all of us in our proper places. It 
outlined a policy. The problems upon which individual teachers 
worked were to arise from the classroom and be a joint undertaking. 
My responsibility was to be that of presenting the results of experi- 
mentation and the researches bearing on the problems, of assisting 
with the analyses of the problems, and of guiding the study. A joint 
solution was to be the desired result, but the real classroom test was to 
be the responsibility of the teacher. The outcomes were to be evalu- 
ated by teachers and supervisors and further plans were to be made. 
Upon this basis, individual teachers and I have worked together this 
year with children, principals, and parents upon important questions. 


An illustration of the tangible results of our work may be seen in 
the school at Isle of Wight Court House. Miss Gwaltney, who was 
faced with the difficult job of teaching a fifth grade in the afternoon 
after teaching a first grade during the morning session, wanted to 
attack a real problem with the fifth-grade children. The group, in 


which there were many overgrown children, was in a rather disorgan- 
ized condition and their room was unattractive. Upon taking stock of 


assets and liabilities Miss Gwaltney and I decided that the best plan 
would be to help the children begin the improvement of the classroom. 
All of us—the teacher, children, and supervisor—planned and worked 
together in selecting a color scheme, getting the necessary materials, 
and re-decorating the room. As a result of our cooperative efforts, we 
have a very attractive room and some happier children. And who can 
say that their investigation and serious work was not an educational 
venture? 


The idea of improving living conditions is contagious, it seems, At 
the present, two other groups of children in the same school are plan- 
ning to make their rooms more attractive. Since the parents are being 
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drawn into the plans for making money and advising at certain points, 
the problem is reaching out into the community. 

In addition to the work with individual teachers on special problems, 
another important phase of the program is represented by the study 
groups which we have organized in the four white schools of the 
county. These study groups meet monthly and are concerned with 
the frank analysis of the work of the school as a whole in light of the 
curriculum materials which have been developed in Virginia. We 
meet in study groups, not to congratulate ourselves upon how pro- 
gressive we are, but to honestly find out where, on the scale from 
textbook teaching to fine social living, we can locate our teaching and 
to plan an attack from this point. These group discussions are de- 
signed to give continuity to the experiences from grade to grade in 
each school, to coordinate the work of the schools of the county, and 
to furnish proper contact with the State program of education. These 
plans for individual and group study provide the threads which hold 
our work together in a somewhat organized fashion. 

The supervisory activities necessary in this program are varied and 
numerous. I observe in the schools almost daily, hold individual con- 
ferences frequently, and lead most of the study groups. Teachers 
often exercise the privilege of asking me to work in the classroom with 
them on certain special problems. When I accept an invitation of this 
kind, I do so with the understanding that the teacher is the chairman 
and I am a helper in the group. Sometimes I take teachers and parents 
with me to more progressive schools to observe. After the observation 
the parents make reports to the Parent-Teachers Association. These 
visits to other schools help to keep the public informed on the 
meaning of the changes we are making in our schools and acts as a 
stimulant to the teachers. The wide selection of activities indicated 
above includes problems ranging all the way from helping John get 
on better socially in his group, analyzing Mary’s reading difficulties, or 
taking part in group planning to giving assistance in adult education. 

In thus giving attention to the more important relationships in the 
work of the school, it is possible to keep everyone engaged at the task 
of improving human beings. Non-essentials recede into the back- 
ground and the way is cleared for progress away from drudgery and 
cross purposes toward a more joyous, dignified labor on the part of 
supervisor and teachers. 
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As Told By 
VIOLA PIGG 
Supervisor County Schools, Sevier County, Tennessee 


In the heart of the Smokies lies the county that has given me the 
opportunity to serve its eighty-four elementary schools as supervisor. 
Since this was the first time that any of the teachers had ever been 
subjected to an organized system of instruction and visitation, they 
almost wholly viewed my coming with general alarm and misgivings. 

“What will she be like?” 

“Will she make us teach entirely by units?” 


“Will she try to put a lot of new-fangled ideas over on us?” wondered 
the old and young alike. 

The concern was so general that some even went to the board and 
begged them not to allow me to descend upon them, but it was too 
late; supervision was already in the budget and accepted by the county 
court; so the only thing they could do was to gird their loins and en- 
dure me for a year anyway. 

I knew the attitude that supervision was synonymous to “snooper- 
vision” must be overcome. So armed with what was meant to resemble 
a pepsodent smile and with a small red and black paperbound story 
book I sallied forth. It was no easy matter to enter, as a stranger, a 
bare, uninviting school building, and find it harboring anywhere from 
thirty to seventy wide-eyed staring children and a questioning, skep- 
tical teacher. It was still harder not to obey my natural impulse to 
turn and race for home. Instead, with the same feeling of martyrdom 
I had as a child when I swallowed my spinach under parental pressure, 
I again and again followed my quaking knees to the front of the room 
and hoped for the best. I went into the schools as a stranger, but 
thanks to the story of Nicodemus and his persistent hound pup I didn’t 
remain one long. He cleared the icicles from the atmosphere as if by 
magic, and put us all in such a chummy mood that the real work could 
easily be put over. 


Most of our schools are of the one- and two-teacher type. I knew 
without asking that getting the daily schedule arranged whereby all 
the classes could be accommodated was the major problem encoun- 
tered by every teacher. It was my belief that an exceptional teacher 
could, by the use of large units of work, library facilities and unusual 
disciplinary control, make a one room school into an exceptionally de- 
sirable learning situation. However, I soon learned that the majority 
of teachers did not tend to be exceptional; that the word “unit” fright- 
ened them; that library facilities were meager and that most of them 
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were either afraid to allow any student freedom at all, or else allowed 
them to run completely wild. They also felt that they had to complete 
each text from front to back, if they did their duty, regardless of 
whether or not the material “covered” affected the gray matter of 
the student. I soon learned never to use any term the teacher did not 
fully understand. I did demonstration work with the children using 
only the texts and materials they had available. We combined classes 
into large time blocks of work instead of the usual five minute recita- 
tion periods, and time, the school-teacher’s “sword of Damocles” was 
being given its first antidote. The teachers became enthusiastic with 
results. We worked out plans in reading that eased the consciences 
of our almost totally unqualified primary teachers. Their training 
was almost invariably in the secondary field, and too often from a 
non-professional school. It was evident that their primary teaching 
was a matter of chance, not choice. Teachers in the upper grades had 
just one reading problem and that was that the children just couldn’t 
read. An obvious majority of children sang off what words they knew 
like a cracked, run-down phonograph record. Sometimes an entire 
school of youngsters would read without a single child dropping his 
voice, and worse still without the teacher making the slightest effort 
to correct the fault. Calling words was their chief concern, and if the 
pupil could not call them, he was fiercely chided and told to go back to 
his seat and study. Study, the one thing the pupil knew least how to do! 
The situation almost made me frantic, but we made plans to rectify 
these faults as calmly as if they were common to every school on earth. 
I taught dozens of demonstrations classes and attempted to show the 
modern approach to the subject. We built reading charts in the primary 
grades; placed each child at his individual level of achievement; kept 
individual progress charts, stressed reading habits, and built our en- 
tire reading program as much as we could around our social science 
program, or centers of interests. We arranged for the teachers to see 
a whole day of demonstration teaching at our one splendid three- 
teacher school, Sunset Gap, where under Miss Amy Holway the 
teachers learned much. We centered our teachers’ meetings around 
the reading theme and made the whole county so reading conscious 
that in a short while decided results, not only in achievement, but 
also in the attitudes of the children and teachers toward the subject 
could be seen. Children were actually beginning to enjoy books! 


Then we attacked the problem that to me was of even greater con- 
cern than the lack of reading ability. That was the almost total ab- 
sence of beauty. Almost without exception the school buildings were 
located on the very worst land in the community. A great many were 
on top of such steep rock covered inclines, that a fairly young moun- 
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tain goat might have taken the run for his daily “breezer”; it would 
have been too much for an old one. Then too, a great many schools 
had no playgrounds whatsoever, and those with them were little bet- 
ter off because of erosion. The schoolhouses were all little frame 
structures. About half of the classrooms had never been painted. A 
great many gaping window frames gave mute evidence that they had 
served as admirable targets for some stone slingin’ youngster. To find 
any indication at all of children’s school work was unusual, but to 
see huge switches lying across the teacher’s dusty table was not an 
exceptional sight. My splendid superintendent was equally concerned 
about this situation, so we worked out a plan. The county would 
furnish paint and lumber if the schools and the communities did the 
work. The teachers immediately wanted to know when they would 
find time to do all that necessary work. They wouldn’t have to. It 
would be done by the children themselves. That plan was too radical 
for some of the old timers, but a few pioneers started and in a short 
while were so delighted with the results that the fever spread rapidly. 
The children responded enthusiastically, and the teachers soon found 
that the new work, instead of being a burden, helped them solve disci- 
pline problems, created a constructive instead of a destructive attitude 
and increased the daily attendance. The schools started to blossom 
under our very eyes. Soon every single school I visited was changing its 
mental as well as its physical complexion. A work period was created 
and the children hammered, sawed, made tables and shelves, filled 
ditches, planted shrubs and in numerous instances painted their entire 
buildings. The girls sewed drapes, painted furniture and worked to 
make the house homelike and attractive. In some of the more ambi- 
tious schools the teachers and pupils underpinned the building and 
one splendid teacher taught his children how to make their own 
mortar out of ashes and salt brine, and they underpinned their place 
without any cost whatsoever. Leadership not known before was 
cropping up over night. Each teacher that entered the office on Satur- 
days was bubbling over with thoughts, plans and hopes for the future. 
I was getting the biggest thrill of my entire life. 


To awaken the public we wrote articles for the local papers telling 
of the work of the schools. We asked teachers to write articles for our 
monthly School and Health bulletin telling of their accomplishments. 
Our county had no parent-teacher associations at all, but through the 
felt need of community cooperation in work that had a wider horizon 
than the four walls of the school, thirteen associations are at present 
working and new ones are planning to swell the list. 


Open springs accessible to bird, beast or fish kept many of our schools 
from the state approved list. It was thought that,not much could be done 
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about it, as drilling a well in the mountains is no small undertaking. 
The attitude, as expressed by an old patriarch when he stated that 
he’d drunk spring water for sixty years and it hadn’t killed him yet, 
was still rather general. However, we asked the teachers to call 
community meetings in an attempt to work out some cooperative plan. 
Night or day the superintendent, our sanitation officer and I attended 
these meetings. We did not have a single failure. The people, poor 
though the vast majority were, responded in a heart-warming fashion, 
and soon they were doing their part toward bettering the health con- 
ditions of the schools. Two new buildings were built and many more 
remodeled. The people had to do the work, and the county furnished 
the material. Our philosophy in dealing with the communities as well 
as with the teachers was the same. We thought greater pride and 
care of equipment would be exercised if the people had a hand in the 
production of the article. The interest awakening in the schools was 
splendid. Parents started to visit for reasons other than that of 
whipping the teacher. 


Many refreshing experiences have made my work a constant pleas- 
ure. One day I was sitting with a small, stubble headed six-year-old 
urchin. He was showing me his reading book. His eyes wandered to 
my open brief case and he noticed some bright pictures I was carrying. 


“Lord God Almighty,” he exclaimed in a stage whisper, “Hits jest 
plum full of purties!” 


Another youngster gave me what I consider almost a prize reason 
for his use of tobacco. 


“Hit’s this way,” he said, “You see I got hook worm and whenever 
they start in abitin’ me I jest gotta smoke to driv’em back!” 


Throughout the county tobacco is a menace to the young people. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see pre-school children handle “chaws” 
and “smokes” like old timers, and parents and grandparents sanction 
it by keeping them company. There is, however another side to the 
problem. The daily food that many of the poorer people have to eat 
is none too palatable; so in a measure one can really sympathize with 
them for wanting something that might add a little spice to their diet. 


Since most of the people raise their own tobacco, that of course is the 
easiest to obtain. 


Keeping the children in school for eight months is not a minor task 


either. Parents offer all manner of excuses for keeping their young- 
sters out. One father gave me the following story. 


“My old woman’s got dibeatus of the heart, she has, and she jest is 
havin’ to keep them kids around to help her chore a bit. They’ll be 
back shore jest as soon as her ailments clare up a mite.” A few weeks 
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later I saw her striding along the road with a huge sack of grain on her 
shoulders, headed for the grist mill four miles up the mountain. The 
children were still out of school. Perhaps she was still ailing, but I 
just didn’t recognize the symptoms. 


However, the majority of the people with whom I come in contact 
are very sincere and earnest. Some of our PTA meetings often almost 
turn into religious testimonials. They would be amusing to an out- 
sider, but it makes me almost burst with pride to see our schools start 


to fill a somewhat similar place in the hearts of our people to that 
which the church holds. 


We are this year having a spring music festival for the first time. Be- 
tween four and five hundred school children are to gather at the 
county seat and sing in chorus. Music and art have always been a 
neglected part of our school program; now we are trying to elevate it 
to its rightful position of an essential part of our daily work. Art to 
help us realize the beauty we need to see so badly in our daily living 
and music to gladden the hearts and souls of all of us. 

One has only to visit any one of our eighty-four schools to see just 
how well the teachers have responded to the suggestions and encour- 
agement they have received. Most of our classrooms are colorful, 
cheerful, and attractive. The children and teachers are for the most 
part enthusiastic and happy. Though our school improvement pro- 
gram is still in its infancy the loyalty and cooperation of teachers, 
parents, and children are prophetic of a new deal and a better era. 


As Told By 
ELSIE SCHURTER 
Supervisor Chilton County Schools, Alabama 


A rural supervisor’s work—Interesting! Exhilarating! If one be- 
comes discouraged easily or if the problems cannot be cast aside after 
the work hours, it won’t be much fun. Perseverance is the first requi- 
site. One can’t give up when people who are sincere say: “Home visit- 
ing is impossible here. We can’t teach folk dances in this country. 
Who ever heard of planting grass on school grounds? Parents in this 


county will not understand a report of the child’s progress without 
grades.” 


A primary qualification of a supervisor should be a course in auto- 
mechanics. Driving seven or eight hundred miles a month, and ac- 
cumulating a mileage that would reach around the world each of the 
last ten years without having to attempt to change a tire might make 
this seem useless—but, the book of directions is always carried for 
fear it may become necessary. Most of the travel is over paved roads 
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now, but it is easy to remember the times when travel in another coun- 
ty was through a forest valued at several millions. Spending a morn- 
ing lost in this wood, thinking of the stories of other workers having to 
spend the night there, is the only experience that ever caused the ex- 


pected call to return to the old position in Birmingham to be con- 
sidered. 


But, what is the supervisor’s part in a county program? Programs 
cannot be imposed. Yearly plans must be made in detail with every 
person who will be affected, sharing in the planning. All have con- 
tributions to make, and the supervisor must shape suggested ideas 
into a usable form in keeping with state and county programs. 


More time, thought, paper, and energy are spent planning and con- 
ducting the study program of the elementary department than for 
any other phase of the work. It’s the work of a juggler to give all parts 
emphasis without repetition—faculty meetings, monthly meetings of 
each of the seven elementary groups, thirty minutes allowed super- 
visor at monthly meetings, and the monthly study course conducted 
by supervisor in six sections of county. Furthermore, planning so that 
the studies of the child, the community, and methods of developing 
materials made in previous years may be reviewed and then used in 
developing curriculum materials to meet the needs of the child and 
the community further complicates the process. 


Visits to schools are made, but more time is used for conferences 
than for observations. This is necessary in order to make a diagnosis 
of children’s study habits; help meet individual needs; help give tests 
and interpret results and plan remedial work; assist teachers in mak- 
ing plans for a more flexible program; help plan areas of experiences 
before beginning a unit; help teachers use the experiences of 
beginners as a basis for reading activities; plan to see if a balanced 
music program is offered; help pups and teachers plan an excursion 
and sometimes take an excursion with class; observe to see if skills 
and the tools of learning are taught in the most economical way; help 
teachers and pupils locate information; help make plans for improving 
room—doesn’t it make you tired merely to read of it? 

Demonstrations are planned for a specific purpose and for groups of 
invited teachers. In September, teachers of each grade were invited 
to observe planning periods, work periods, and evaluation periods. In 
January, several groups of interested teachers were invited to observe 
work in music, art, and speech. In addition to the work observed, ma- 
terials and equipment were on display, and plans for getting these were 
suggested. As a result, additional radios, record players, and art 
materials have been added during the first weeks of February. Groups 
of pupils are eagerly awaiting the Friday afternoon music programs. 


‘ 
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All teachers try to carry out the health and physical education pro- 
gram. Rest periods for primary grades met with approval; but, when 
rest periods for upper grades were mentioned, some said, “These chil- 
dren need activity not rest.” The statement of a noted psychiatrist 
that a thoroughly relaxed person can’t be angry was remembered. 
“You are not afraid to give it a trial for a week to see if the classroom 
won’t be a happier place, are you?” Perhaps it worked! A farmer 
said at a P.T.A. meeting last year that several years ago he was never 
sure his children would get home without black eyes or with clothes 
whole, but that now he had no reason to worry. 


For several years each class has had supervised lunches, and an at- 
tempt has been made to make the time enjoyable for all. In the be- 
ginning a few teachers said: “We haven’t any water to wash hands.” 
“Children don’t like to eat when others are around.” Or, “Children 
will get crumbs on the floor.” With ten schools establishing lunch 
rooms during the year more opportunities have been found for teach- 
ing in meaningful situations, and the need of food has been met by 
serving seven hundred free lunches each month and many more at a 
small price. Now, the children take much pride in having their classes 
observe such rules as being neat, chewing food silently, keeping food 
in mouth hidden, using the silver correctly and remembering not to 
talk about what they like or don’t like. When cole-slaw was served 
for the first time, a distressed child stopped until she could get the 
teacher’s attention and whispered, “Oh, they forgot to cook the cab- 
bage. Do I have to eat it to be polite?” 


“Come help us plan our Spring Festival,” is often heard—not plan- 
ning a spectacular program, but planning so that the children and the 
entire community may have joy, satisfaction, and growth. Some are 
held on the play ground in the afternoon very much as the physical 
education work is carried on each day—but, with visitors. The setting 
for some is a beautiful outdoor scene at sunset with different colored 
flood lights furnished by the Alabama Power Company used after 
dark and with people from surrounding consolidated communities 
bringing supper and taking part in the games and folk dances later in 
the evening. 


When there are no afternoon or Saturday meetings, office hours are 
kept. During these hours, the supervisor is a librarian, a curriculum 
consultant, and assistant in planning work for bulletins, an editor, a 
writer, a maker of reports, a secretary, or a collector of materials. The 
fifteen or twenty magazines and new books that come to office can be 
read between other tasks if one never lets the material accumulate. In 
fact, all the work must be organized well enough to move without fric- 
tion if one ever expects a holiday. 
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The work of the year is almost ended. Soon there will be national 
and state meetings. Next, there are conferences and visits to discuss 
and to help organize the materials which each teacher will leave at the 
office—three case histories; a questionnaire study of background and 
experiences of children; a study of the local community to find oppor- 
tunities for aesthetic experiences, experiences with the physical world, 
experiences with people, experiences with history, work experiences, 
and opportunities to render service; records of units which have been 
developed to meet needs discovered in other studies; a record of ex- 
cursions; a record of pre-school clinics; descriptions showing how 
children’s needs in relation to wholesome living have been met; and 
other items.... No, these reports will not be made in a day or a week. 
Most of the studies have been finished, much of the other work has 
been done, and several months remain. Then comes the time for the 
annual trips with teachers to T.V.A. School and Peabody, and prob- 
ably a trip to the Gulf. After this recreation, the annual report is to 
be written; and, then planning for another year must be begun. 


As Told By 


EVA HITE 
Supervisor Elementary Schools, Colleton County, South Carolina 


What a trite title! A rural supervisor is literally always at work on 
a long-range program and a daily program—dreaming, planning, ex- 
ecuting, and evaluating. 

Let’s examine her notebook and her calendar, and then follow her 
through a typical day in order to get a real picture of this particular 
rural supervisor at work. 

The first page of her notebook reads: 

“T plan: 
To improve classroom procedure. 
To increase the supply of instructional material. 
To improve the physical plant. 
To bring citizens into helpful and sympathetic relationship 
with the school program. 
5. To keep the school routine running smoothly. 

“T am the agent of the classroom teacher; I try to do for her what 
she is unable to do for herself.” (Department of Supervisors—N.E.A.) 

“My primary duty is to help teachers set up and maintain the 


classroom environment which makes possible the maximum growth 
of both teachers and pupils.” 


(Lane—The Progressive Elementary School) 
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A glance at her calendar, which is in reality her “long-range plan 
sheet,” discloses plans of three kinds: 


1. Plans dealing especially with the teacher group: 
Meetings of the County Education Association; series of group 
conferences; meeting of State Education Association; “Check-up 
and catch-up month”; trip up Eastern Seaboard to New York with 
group of Colleton teachers in June; Colleton County Teacher 
Conference at mountain resort—ten days in August. 


2. Plans providing enriching experiences for pupils: 
Third and fourth grades from Ruffin will visit banks, post office, 
churches, and produce market; “Special Showing of PINNOCHIO 
for school children—10 A.M.”; tenth grade from Lodge will visit 
General Assembly in Columbia; pupils and teacher from Sheridan 
to spend day at Green Pond; annual pilgrimage of all seventh 
grade pupils in the county to Charleston, May 4. 


3. Plans dealing with community relations: 
Parent-teacher meeting at Mashawville; picture show at Rice 
Patch; “Square Dance” at Wiggins; “Work Day” on school grounds 
at Bedon; talk to Book Club at Cottageville; Church social at Ben- 
ton Mill; “Parents’ Week” in May. 


Incidentally, since she plans very definitely to maintain a balanced 
personality, this same calendar serves as a reminder of personal affairs: 


Shopping trip to Charleston; to Washington for national meeting 
of Delta Kappa Gamma; to Columbia for “Gone With the Wind”; to 
Savannah for Fritz Kreisler performance; to Richmond for Regional 
Meeting of the Progressive Education Association; to Greenville for 
meeting of Business and Professional Women. 


Let’s turn from the “long-range program” to the daily program and 
follow Miss H through a typical day. 
’*Tis a Monday morning—before the sun is up, the telephone begins 
ringing: 
“I am in bed with Flu—will you send a substitute to my group?” 
“T went home for the week-end. My bus was so late last night that 
I missed my connection. I am at the hotel now with no way to get 
to my school. Will you take me out?” 
“Our Health Committee meets at the high-school building this af- 
ternoon at four o’clock. I have no way to get to town, but if you 
can come for me, I'll catch a ride back.” 
Nine o’clock finds her with the calls answered and at her desk with 
the morning’s mail. 
A letter from a fifth grade group says, “We want to go to the Mu- 
seum and Navy Yard in Charleston Saturday. Won’t you come and 
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help us make plans for the day?” Another from the upper grades 
of a two-teacher school says, “We have decided to make a real study 
of climate and weather and its effect on us. If you have any books 
that will help us, please bring or send them to us.” 


The pupils of a one-teacher school write, “We are turning one of 
our cloakrooms into a Health Room. Will you help us get a wooden 
box for a dressing table?” 


After a short conference with the County Superintendent of Educa- 


tion, she is on her way to visit schools and confer with teachers on 
such problems as: 


“Jimmy is nine years old, but can’t read with his group. I really 
do need some help with him.” 


“T’d like to read a good book on the best classroom practices of 
today.” 


“T need some help in handling the language work with my group.” 
“Please suggest a better arrangement of my classroom.” 


“We want to buy a few new library books. Will you help us make 
the list?” 
After a few hours of this—with maybe a muddy road or a puncture 
thrown in—she hurries through her lunch and on to the office. 


The secretary reports an interesting interview with a trustee from a 
school where, due to the resignation of a teacher, a new person has 
been employed. The trustee came asking, “Why has Miss H 
been to visit our new teacher only once in two weeks?” The secretary 
explained that Miss H has ninety elementary teachers and that 
“your teacher should drop in the office in the afternoon and discuss 
problems—as practically all the others do.” (Such fine cooperation 
from the office force is invaluable to a supervisor.) 


A full afternoon follows—— 


A few minutes report to the County Superintendent of Education— 
telephone conversations with the Farm Demonstration Agent about 
school gardens, and with the W.P.A. Supervisor of the school lunch 
program—meeting of a committee of teachers working in cooperation 
with the County Health Unit on an improved Health Program—a com- 
mittee of pupils from the Walterboro High School come for an inter- 
view—a telegram from the State Department of Education announces 
plans to bring visiting teachers to the county—a few minutes discus- 
sion with the Attendance Teacher concerning a boy who is out of 
school—a teacher drops in to browse through the professional library 
and another comes in to discuss the purchase of a piano from a second- 
hand furniture store—a long distance telephone call completes plans 
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for the State Director of Elementary Education to make moving pic- 
tures of several schools. 


That night as this almost mythical individual—one whose weary 
body must somehow muster almost superhuman strength; one who 
must be a never-failing source of inspiration to tired and discouraged 
teachers; one who must find time to keep abreast of the best in educa- 
tion; one who must lend an ear and attend to all details—yet, must 
never get lost in the little things and lose sight of the big goals; one 
who must be an example of professionalism, yet, must retain her in- 
terest in and contact with all phases of life at its fullest; one whose 
very person must radiate happiness, good will, and genuine friendli- 
ness—yes, as this mythical person drifts into sleep, varied pictures float 
through her mind—a freckled nose and laughing eyes whose owner 
says, “We made this for you ’cause we love you”; that adolescent girl 
saying, “I thank you for taking us to Charleston. I’m fourteen years 
old, but this is my first trip there.”; that young teacher from an isolated 


rural area saying, “You mean so much to me—I’m really happy in my 
work.” 


To paraphrase an old saying, “Some may work from sun to sun, but 
a supervisor’s work is never done.” But in spite of taut nerves and 
aching muscles, Miss H. is sure that “for her, her work is best” 


because of the full measure of joy that comes from being a RURAL 
SUPERVISOR AT WORK! 


The Eleventh Annual School Administrators’ Conference at Peabody 
College will take the nature of A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
CLINIC. It will be held Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 18, 
19, and 20. City and county superintendents, high-school and elemen- 
tary-school] principals, supervisors of instruction, officials in state de- 
partments of education, and other types of school executives in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are invited to mail immediately to 
Dennis H. Cooke or Ray L. Hamon a brief statement of several of their 
administrative problems on which they would like some help at this 
CLINIC. These problems will be studied and discussed at the CLINIC 
by authorities in and students of school administration. School offi- 
cers are urged to attend the CLINIC and participate in the study and 
discussions of their problems. There will be a large number of exhib- 
its of school, equipment, textbooks, and supplies. No fee is charged 
for attending or participating in this CLINIC. 
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STREAMLINING HIGH-SCHOOL HOMEWORK 


HOLGER W. ANDERSON 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro* 


In Evaluative Criteria\—the basis for evaluation of all Association 
secondary schools in the United States—it is indicated plainly that: 
education in its broadest sense should be defined as guidance; guid- 
ance, to be most effective, must involve all the activities which affect 
the character and development of the pupil; and guidance, therefore, 
necessarily extends to out-of-school activities. Is the prevalent con- 
ception of “homework” for high-school students consistent with the 
foregoing philosophy of education? If not, how may “homework” be 
modernized; or, to adopt a current term, streamlined? These are the 
questions which led the writer and some of his students to make the 
study recorded in this article. 


To discover the prevalent ideas of homework, the students read and 
analyzed articles on the topic published in recent years in educational 
journals and magazines for parents. Of the fifteen accessible articles, 
five* are concerned chiefly with arguments as to whether or not schools 
should assign work to be done at home by pupils. Two’ of the articles 
discuss the Banks, Texas plan of eliminating homework. In eight* of 
the articles it is assumed that homework is necessary, and the kind or 
amount of the work is discussed. 

If the articles are representative, we may draw the following con- 
clusions as to the status of homework: the tendency is to regard 
homework as essential; to look upon it as necessarily a continuation 
of the classroom work and, therefore, of the same kind as school work; 


*The members of the 1939 Fall Semester class in Secondary School Ad- 


ministration, in Arkansas State College, who did the research for this article 
were: 


Leton Adams Theo Barnett Mable Nance 
Clark Baker Ray Burrow Ann Adelle Whitaker 
Imogene Baker Bernice Caldwell Eugene Wimp 


Tancil Caldwell 
‘Cooperative Study of Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 


“Arthur E. Bassett, the School Children,” Literary Digest, 
118: 24, Sept. 29, 1934. 


C. C. Crawford and J. A. Carmichael, “Value of Home Study,” Elementary 
School Journal, 38: 194-200, Nov., 1937, 


“Home Study Issue,” School Life, 21: 5, Sept., 1935. 
“Home Work Ho,” Literary Digest, 123: 31, Feb. 13, 1937. 


J. F. Rogers, “Home Study, the Big Bad Wolf of Education, ” Hygeia, 14: 
808-812, Bae 851, Sept. 1936. 


*Arthur L. ee: “School Requires No Homework,” Literary Digest, 
March 23, 1935 


Maberry, “Making the Most of School Time and Taxes,” the Journal of 
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and to believe it will frequently be distasteful and, consequently, will 
have to be “required” in order to be secured. 

With the contention that homework is essential, we are in hearty 
agreement, for influences set in motion in school hours must be ex- 
pected to carry over into out-of-school hours. And, likewise, activities 
initiated in the home and community must flow back to the school. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to set up arbitrary distinctions be- 
tween the sphere of the school and the home. 


But with the other contentions we disagree. It is our belief that 
homework may be different in kind from the classroom work in the 
average high school, may be very pleasant, and may be secured 
through suggestion rather than requirement—in short, may be stream- 
lined. 


To streamline homework for high-school pupils, it is necessary to 
guide the boys and girls into making the fullest possible use of the 
home and school facilities for wholesome development in after-school 
hours—facilities such as the radio, the motion picture, the library, the 
museum; the community programs such as lectures, forums, political 
meetings, election activities, sings, plays, dances; and conversations 
and interviews with interesting persons in the family and elsewhere. 


Each community is rich in possibilities for streamlined homework. 
We investigated some of the after-school offerings for one month 
(December, 1939) in one community (Jonesboro, Arkansas), and we 
are listing these facilities in the remainder of this article as illustra- 
tions. 

It is perhaps generally recognized that subject-matter boundaries 
exist only in the imagination, and that in the ideal school attempts 
to fence knowledge into subjects will be abandoned and an integrated 
program will be substituted. In practice, however, most high schools 
at present are organized along traditional lines with subject-matter 
and materials compartmentalized. In line with the existing practices, 
therefore, we are listing the offerings for streamlined homework by 
subject fields—namely: English, Foreign Language, Mathematics, 


the N. E. A., 25: 57-58, Feb., 1936. 
*““About Tomorrow’s Lessons,” American Home, 20: 13, Sept., 1938. 
J. Mace Andress, “Is There Too Much Homework?” Hygeia, 17: 371, April, 
39 


nering te Child’s Time,” Education, 56: 123-125, Oct., 1935. 
Glenn K. Kelly, “Homework in Plans of Directed Study,” School Review, 
43: 330-333, March 23, 1935. 

“Homework for School Children in Great Britain,” School and Society, 
43: 821, June 13, 1936. : 

“Homework of English Children,” School and Society, 45: 888-890, June 
26, 1937. 

“How Much Homework?” Parents’ Magazine, 12: 16-17, Nov., 1937. 
. A. as of Home Study Assignments,” School and Society, 40: 20-24, July, 
, 1934. 
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Science, Social Studies, Fine Arts, Practical Arts, Business Education, 
and Health and Physical Education. 


Some of the fields proved rich in materials in the month studied. 
The suggestions in such rich areas fall into four categories—Commu- 
nity Programs, Magazine Articles, Motion Pictures, and Radio Pro- 
grams. Other fields were barren in this particular month. 


The suggestions are illustrative only, and therefore incomplete. 
For example, the reading materials listed include only the magazine 
articles summarized in the December Readers Digest; and because of 
lack of time and space, no attempt was made to list the suitable books 
in the public library or the high-school library. The radio programs 
are given for all day on Saturdays and Sundays, but on week days for 
after-school hours only—that is, for the hours after four o’clock p. m., 
Central Standard Time. 


The outline follows: 


ENGLISH 
Community Programs 
PLAYS 
“Neighbors,” Arkansas State College. 
“Early to Bed, Early to Rise,’ Catholic Little Theatre. 
“Lena Rivers,” Senior High School Auditorium. 


MEETINGS 
Junior Shakespeare Club. 
Arts Study Group of Jonesboro chapter of A. A. U. W. 
(lecture on John Gould Fletcher, preparatory to his expected 
personal appearance in Jan.) 


Magazine Articles 
Hellman, Geoffrey T., “How to Win Profits and Influence Literature.” 
Priestly, J. B., “First Snow.” 
Readers Digest, “Toward a More Picturesque Speech.” 
Woollcott, Alexander, “Lessons. in English-X.” 


Motion Pictures 
Paul Muni, in James Hilton’s “We Are Not Alone” (Too mature for many 
of high-school age, but probably good for some.) 


Radio Programs 

Saturdays—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend—CBS. 

Sundays—Pilgrimage of Poetry—NBC Blue; Great Plays—NBC Blue; 
Spelling Bee—NBC; Campbell Playhouse—CBS. 

Mondays—Author! Author—MBS. 

Tuesdays—Meet Mr. Weeks—NBC Blue. 

Wednesdays—Star Theatre—CBS. 

Thursdays—Columbia Workshop—CBS. 

Sat., Dec. 23, 1939, Dickens’ Christmas Carol—MBS. 

Sun., Dec. 24, 1939, Story of Christmas—NBC; A Modern Christmas Carol 
—MBS. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Community Programs 
Cius MEETINGS 
Party for Spanish Classes of Jonesboro High at Craighead County Forest. 
Motion Pictures 
A French picture at Arkansas State College. 


Radio Programs 
Saturdays—Metropolitan Opera Company—NBC. 
Sunday, Dec. 24, 1939, Choir from Vatican City, Carols in Latin—NBC, 
CBS, MBS; War Children’s Christmas—NBC. 


SHoRT BROADCASTS 


A schedule of the radio programs of foreign stations obtainable on short 
wave radios is carried on page 16 of each week’s issue of Radio Guide. 


MATHEMATICS 


There was no special material apparent in the mathematics area for the 
month under study, but it seems to the writers that the mathematics involved 
in buying or making Christmas presents, decorations, etc., and in buying 
food for entertaining might well constitute the homework in this field at 
such a time. There is usually a great strain on the family purse in December, 
and it is well therefore for high-school pupils to participate in family finan- 
cial planning. 

SCIENCE 
Magazine Articles 

Carr, Albert, “Echo Answers.” 

Ludell, Samuel, and Pollard, Al, “Pine Tree Bankers.” 

Ratcliff, J. D., “An Adventure in Research.” 


Motion Pictures 
“Rulers of the Sea” (first steamship crossing the Atlantic). 


Radio Programs 
Saturdays—This Wonderful World—MBS. 
Sundays—American Wildlife—MBS. 
Mondays—Science on the March—NBC Blue. 
Fridays—Magic Waves of Radio—NBC Red. 
Friday, Dec. 22, 1939—Men Behind the Stars. 
Monday, Dec. 25, 1939—Adventures in Science—CBS. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Community Programs 
Annual Community Chirstmas Tree at the Community Center. 


Magazine Articles 
Cantor, Eli, “You the People.” 
Davis, Elmer, “Roosevelt: the Rich Man’s Alibi.” 
Hulse, Sir Edward, “Peace on Earth.” 
Johnson, Hugh S., “Could Hitler Invade America?” 
Mac Liesh, A. Fleming, “Youth Examines the War Whoop.” 
McEvoy, J. P., “Community Clearinghouse.” 
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Neuberger, Richard L., “Prairie Senator.” 

Nicolson, Harold, “The U. S. and the War—an English View.” 
Pirie, Valerie, “The Glory that Was Versailles.” 

“Since 1929” (condensed from Time; no author given). 
Sondern, Frederic, Jr., “London Kids in the Country.” 
Waldron, Webb, “Big Texan.” 

Wharton, Don, ‘The Tanks Are Coming.” 

Willkie, Wendell L., “The Faith That Is America.” 


Motion Pictures 
“Allegheny Uprising”; “Drums Along the Mohawk”; “Rulers of the Sea”; 
“The Real Glory” (too tense for high-school students as a whole, but 
perhaps all right for some); “We Are Not Alone” (probably too mature 
for most high schoo] students, but perhaps good for some). 


Radio Programs 


Saturdays—Bull Session—CBS; American Education Forum—NBC Blue; 
What Price America—CBS; People’s Platform—CBS; Public Affairs— 
CBS. 

Sundays—The Reviewing Stand—MBS; Democracy in Action—CBS; The 
World Is Yours—NBC; Univ. of Chicago Roundtable—NBC Red; This 
Week in Europe—CBS; Am. Forum of the Air—MBS; Public Affairs— 
CBS. 

Mondays—Youth Questions the Headlines—NBC Blue; National Radio 

Forum—NBC Blue. 

Tuesdays—Kaltenborn Edits the News—CBS; Fulton Lewis, Jr., News— 
MBS; Raymond Gram Swing, News—MBS; Public Affairs—CBS. 

Wednesdays—Raymond Gram Swing, News—MBS; Baukhage News—NBC 
Red. 

Thursdays—Kaltenborn Edits the News—CBS; Fulton Lewis, Jr., News— 
MBS; America’s Town Meeting of the Air—NBC Blue; Raymond Gram 
Swing, News—MBS. 

Fridays—Torch of Progress—NBC; Story Behind the Headline—NBC Red. 

Monday, Dec. 4, 1939, Youth in Crisis—NBC. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5, 1939, Address by Cordell Hull—NBC. 

Wednesday, Dec. 20, 1939, Diplomats’ Children Greet America—NBC. 

Sunday, Dec. 31, 1939, Headlines of 1939—-NBC. 


FINE ARTS 
ART 
Radio Programs 
Saturdays—What’s Art to Me?—CBS; Art for Your Sake—NBC Red. 


Music 
Community Programs 
Arkansas State College 

Piano Ensemble Recital; R. O. T. C. Band Concert; Training School Operet- 

ta; Series of Songs, Plays, and Folk Songs; A Capella Choir Program. 
Churches 

Special Christmas Programs at: Blessed Sacrament School; Central Baptist 
Church; First Christian Church; Fisher Street Baptist Church (drama- 
tized Christmas Cantata); Huntington Avenue Methodist Church; Wal- 
nut Street Baptist Church. 
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Clubs 
Nocturne Club—Polyphonic Music and Christmas Music; South School Glee 
Club Program; Jane Redman Glee Club Minstrel; “The Messiah’—Glee 
Club of Junior High School; Christmas Cantata—Glee Club of Junior 
High School; Juvenile Treble Clef Club—Christmas Program and Party. 
Community Christmas Carol Sing 


Magazine Articles 


Reynolds, Quentin, and Collins, Roland, “The Man at the Throttle Was 
Casey Jones.” 


Radio Programs 


Saturadys—Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—CBS; Eastman School Sym- 
phony Orchestra—NBC; Metropolitan Opera Company—NBC; Vera 
Brodsky Piano Recital—CBS; Symphonic Strings—MBS; NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra—NBC Blue. 


Sundays—Wings Over Jordan—CBS; The Southernaires—NBC Blue; Radio 
City Music Hall—NBC; The Perole String Quartet—MBS; Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle Choir—CBS; String Symphony—NBC; So You Think 
You Know Music—CBS; New York Philharmonic Symphony—CBS; 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions—NBC; New Friends of Music—NBC; 
Bach Cantata Series—MBS; Ford Sunday Evening Hour—CBS; Hour of 
Charm—NBC; American Art Quartet—NBC. 


Mondays—The Voice of Firestone—NBC; Rochester Civic Orchestra—NBC; 
Symphony Orchestra—MBS; Contented Program—NBC; Pageant of 
Melody—MBS;; Curtis Institute of Music—CBS. 


Tuesdays—Mozart Concerta Series—MBS. 
Wednesdays—Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra—CBS. 
Fridays—Cities Service Concert—NBC; Sinfonietta—MBS. 
Thursday, Dec. 7, 1939, Eastman School Band—NBC. 

Thursday, Dec. 14, 1939, Rochester Philharmonic Concert—NBC. 
Friday, Dec. 15, 1939, Library of Congress Chamber Music—NBC. 


Saturday, Dec. 16, 1939, New England Conservatory of Music—NBC; Polish 
Christmas Carols—CBS; Library of Congress Chamber Music—CBS. 


Monday, Dec. 18, 1939, Library of Congress Chamber Music—NBC. 
Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1939, Slovenian Christmas Music—NBC. 
Wednesday, Dec. 20, 1939, “The Messiah,” Mendelssohn Choir—MBS. 
Friday, Dec. 22, 1939, Christmas Carols, Page Boys Choir—NBC. 


Saturday, Dec. 23, 1939, New York Philharmonic Young People’s Concert— 
CBS; Nordic Choral Ensemble from Duluth—CBS. 


Sunday, Dec. 24, 1939, Bach Choir from Bethlehem, Pa.—CBS; Twilight 
in Palestine—NBC. 


Sunday, Dec. 31, 1939, Primrose String Quartet—NBC. 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


AGRICULTURE 


Radio Programs 


Saturdays—Country Journal—CBS; National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 
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HoME MAKING 
Community Programs 


A play, “Neighbors,” Arkansas State College. 


Magazine Articles 
Ratcliff, F. D., “Bread, de Luxe.” 
Sheldon, Roy, and Ferguson, Donita, “Long Life to Flowers.” 
Zoorbaugh, Harvey, “The Burden Marriage Bears.” 


Motion Pictures 
“Judge Hardy and Son”; “Daughters Courageous.” 


Radio Programs 
Saturdays—The Child Grows Up—NBC Blue. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Magazine Articles 
Davis, Elmer, “Roosevelt, the Rich Man’s Alibi.” 
Knudsen, William S., “If I Were 21.” 
Kyne, Peter B., “Saint Andrew the Sailor.” 
Ratcliff, J. D., “Bread, de Luxe.” 


Radio Programs 
Sundays—On Your Job—NBC Red. 
Thursdays—Americans at Work—CBS. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Community Programs 

Play Night—at First Baptist Church. 

Boy Scouts’ Annual Banquet. 

Girl Scouts’ Meeting. 

Series of folk dances, short Christmas plays, and songs—at Arkansas State 
College Training School. 

Ted Shawn and Men Dancers, Dance Drama, “O Libertad,’—at Arkansas 
State College. 


Magazine Articles 
Connell, Father Francis J., “Birth Control: the Case for the Catholic.” 
Detzer, Karl, “Soaring on a Shoestring.” 
Gumpert, Dr. Martin, “Health Under Hitler.” 
McEvoy, J. P., “Community Clearinghouse.” 
Readers Digest, “Patter.” 


Motion Pictures 


“Disputed Passage”; “The Real Glory” (too tense for most high school stu- 
dents); “The Secret of Dr. Kildare.” 


Radio Programs 
Saturdays—Bright Idea Club—NBC; Youth vs Age—NBC; What’s My 
Name?—NBC. 
Sundays—March of Games—CBS; Sports Newsreel—NBC. 
Mondays—tTrue or False—NBC; Doctor I. Q.—NBC. 
Tuesdays—Information, Please—NBC; Battle of the Sexes—NBC. 
Thursdays—Ask-It-Basket—CBS. 
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Fridays—Professor Quiz—CBS. 
Tuesday, Dec. 12, 1939, Johns Hopkins Alumni Dinner, Dr. Perrin H. Long 
on “Sulfanilamide”—CBS. 
We have stated that we believe homework of the nature described 
in this article can be secured by suggestion rather than requirement. 
Let us now offer some specific suggestions as to the method. 


The teacher and students, working together, can discover in ad- 
vance what desirable materials in each subject will be available for a 
period of several weeks, can list these materials on the bulletin board, 
and can ascertain and record the probable relative merits of the of- 
ferings. Of course, additions, subtractions, and changes in time will 
have to be made to the list from day to day. 


Some of the means of finding out about coming events are these: 


1. Interview the community leaders, such as community recrea- 
tional directors, local ministers, club presidents, and educational 
administrators. 


2. Consult the librarians, browse among the magazines, use book 
and magazine digests—as clues to the nature and desirability 
of available reading matter. 


3. Secure and use the Radio Calendar issued by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators’, consult the weekly magazine, 
Radio Guide, interview the local radio station managers, and 
read the radio reviews in local and metropolitan papers. 


4. Interview the managers of the local motion picture theatres, 
read the motion picture reviews in local and metropolitan papers, 
and use the Family Movie Guide published each month in Par- 
ents Magazine. 


In addition to providing discussion periods for the class as a whole, 
it will be necessary for the teacher to have individual conferences with 
pupils, if guidance in homework is to be most effective. Such individ- 
ualization is essential because an activity which is suitable for one 
pupil is entirely unsuitable for another, and because some pupils will 
be inclined to overdo one type of homework if not privately guided 
into a balanced program. 


In high schools which consider the giving of grades essential or 
desirable, it will doubtless be necessary to give grade points for home- 
work, even of the streamlined variety. A weekly inventory of the 
homework done for each subject can be turned in by each pupil to the 
teacher of that subject, along with any reactions or summarizing 
needed by the teacher for checking and evaluating. In the occasional 
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high school in which grades have been abandoned, classroom discus- 
sions before and after the occurrence of worthwhile out-of-school- 
hours activities, plus individual conferences will be all that is neces- 
sary for maintaining a homework program of the streamlined variety. 
But whatever the method of administering, we believe that the high 
school will find it eminently worthwhile to substitute for the tra- 
ditional type of homework a modern type which makes complete use 
of the educational facilities available in the home and community. 
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MALNUTRITION IN ENGLISH 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, West Virginia 


English word knowledge among college students is at a low ebb, 
and the fact is working woe to the teaching of English literature, and 
hindering scandalously all work in the foreign languages. 

The situation is not bettered by exchanges of bitterness between 
some of us teachers of the latter. They help us to forget our personal 
trials temporarily, just as all sharing of joys and sorrows brings a 
passing solace. I can be sure of sympathetic response from a kindred 
heart when I assert to the professor of Latin, French or German the 
extreme difficulty of securing facility in comprehension and interpre- 
tation, and elasticity in translation from students fatally baffled by 
ignorance of English, but in so doing I am merely proving a circum- 
stance to friends already convinced of its truth. 

And yet, when I endeavor to go outside my own professional circle, 
to discuss the point with college professors of English, who, as I think, 
ought to be even more intensely concerned about the matter than 
myself, I am frequently confronted with attitudes that range from 
boredom and indifference downwards. I am given to understand that 
some time or other English departments will themselves look into this 
concern of theirs, or that the Modern Language Association has it in 
hand. Agreement is readily forthcoming that English cannot thrive 
in isolation, and that it is necessary to know far more than most stu- 
dents can boast of knowing of the road along which the language has 
traveled, but the English professor is ordinarily cold to the idea of 
determining the depressing degree in which college students are 
word-ignorant. 

Yet such experimentation is the best way to insure conviction of the 
existence of the malady of which I am speaking. It will show, for 
example, the practical unaninimity of ignorance of words like abro- 
gate, insidious, felicity, and half-unanimity or more as regards such 
simple items as aspect, visage, trivial, servitude. A professor of French 
received on a questionnaire some very extravagant notions about 
“negative,” and one even reports that he found a student at sea about 
“preceding,” while another thought that “too many” is a verb in the 
infinitive. 

Along with the student’s lack of knowledge of words goes as a nat- 
ural corollary a mind un-stocked with memorized passages from litera- 
ture, the most palpable sign of incapacity for genuine literary interest. 
“Absent thee from felicity awhile” can hardly affect the sensibilities 
of the person who cannot unravel “felicity,” and who has never con- 
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ceived of “absent” as a verb. The connection between knowing words, 
and being a part of all that one has met is indeed close and insepar- 
able. And so I would make the suggestion, in all good-will, that all 
who instruct in English, if they have not previously done so, will make 
actual tests of the word knowledge of the students in their charge. 
Possibly some will be more fortunate than I in their findings, but most 
of them, I feel sure, will become aware without difficulty of the vistas 
of despair along English highways and byways into which those whose 
eyes are open are compelled to look. 


The best medium for a heart to heart fraternalistic talk to the teach- 
ers of English would be an English journal dealing with their own 
particular hopes and ambitions. Feeling this keenly, I submitted my 
views to one of them in the form of a brief paper. But I very soon 
had in my possession a little note of firm, if polite rejection. I did 
not renew the attempt in another quarter, for I could not resist the 
feeling that the “cards were stacked” against reception of my ma- 
terial. I had no belief that my paper was free from demerits, but I did 
have the very firm conviction that the editors of professional English 
journals would regard my suggestions as irrelevant to any passing 
cause—or in other words, that they are really unaware that any 
special danger is confronting English through foreign language neg- 
lect. So far as my reading goes, they have never published any posi- 
tive injunctions in favor of these languages. 


I protested to another periodical its consistent habit of never refer- 
ring in feeling terms to the utter necessity that students of English, 
and especially prospective teachers of English, shall actually study 
for themselves Latin, French, and German. I argued that pronuncia- 
tion guides, etymological exercises and the like, though very inter- 
esting and important in their way, are, when superimposed on funda- 
mental language ignorance, nothing but temporary lifts. The trouble, 
as I see it, is that these features depend for lasting good on cultural 
language foundations which students and secondary school teachers 
are coming less and less to have. 


My remarks (They called them “information”) were graciously 
received, and the statement was made that attention would perhaps be 
called to the subject of my contention. But months have passed, and 
the usual subject matter has crowded out any plea to conserve, in sec- 
ondary schools, and in college under-graduate education, the all-im- 
portant roots of English, by general and concentrated attention to the 
learning of the foreign languages out of which English largely grew. 

I asked a student who used “abrogate” how many of his friends and 
associates would be apt to know that word. He estimated fifty per 
cent, but I proved to my own satisfaction that from two to four per 
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cent was perhaps too liberal an allowance. Now if students them- 
selves, rubbing elbows constantly with their fellows, are unaware that 
they are not being understood when their language drifts into three 
syllable spaces, how inevitable must it be that preoccupied profes- 
sors many and many times talk over heads! 


And how utterly inevitable the failure of literature to interest those 
lacking in words! One hears today older people, even college profes- 
sors, telling how they learned to dislike this or that class author, gen- 
erally Shakespeare, through being driven to read him as a school-task. 
No, that is not the reason they now do not care for Shakespeare. 
They would not have liked him under any conditions. Though he is 
not particularly hard to grasp among great writers, his language is 
not precisely what we should call “tabloid” English, and that is mainly 
why our friends did not like Shakespeare. He was not pleasant com- 
pany to them, because he did not talk on their language level, and 
therefore not on their intellectual plane. 


I know that the teachers of English composition are appalled at the 
magnitude of their task. Most of these, however, it appears, although 
painfully conscious of world-famine on the part of their charges, do 
not go far in speculation on its cause. They hope against hope that 
their personal ministrations may bear fruit, and that the student, duly 
inspired, will make of the English dictionary his constant friend and 
companion ever afterwards, and thus become a human being adequate 
for the assimilation of good literature. 


But I wish to ask the thinking English professor if this ever happens. 
And I ask him, further, if, looking back upon his own beginnings, he 
does not feel that his own word-stock is mainly an off-product of Latin 
and other foreign language study, and of other “indirections.” Does 
he not think, also, that pursuit of English word-consciousness through 
systematic dictionary study only, and of sense of language structure 
through the pure unaided study of English grammar, are essentially 
unstimulating and uninspiring, and therefore both presently ‘ and 
eventually ineffective methods of arriving at linguistic and literary 
interest and competence? 


Possibly he will agree to the justice of the arguments set forth in 
the preceding pages but feels himself compelled to fall back upon the 
alleged unalterability of the educational trend away from foreign 
languages, which makes it necessary for him, like the “poor, benighted 
Hindoo” simply to “do the best he kin do” in a world emphatically 
for him not the best. 


Whatever may be his feeling, the average professor of English is too 
silent in the face of a trend which he knows is hurtful to English, too 
inactive in the public prints in regard to the important matter of se- 
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curing and maintaining recognition of some foreign languages as in- 
dispensable bases of English. If English professors, obviously with no 
axes to grind, would band together with zeal in a course their con- 
science must tell them is right, “the world would listen then,” and 
boards of education could not possibly remain deaf. 

Additional needed machinery for educating in the foreign languages 
would not be nearly so cumbersome, nor expensive, as that necessi- 
tated for the very considerable number of statisticians and experi- 
mentalists who crowd their interminable articles on how to make 
language and literature bricks without straw into the educational and 
English professional periodicals, who reject what is really substance 
and patiently and busily go about manufacturing mirages. 

All those who work on the faculties of colleges can see that English 
is in a quandry, and such faculties grow desperate to know what to do 
with their juniors and seniors who in some cases can hardly read or 
write, much less spell. A common device is to make these pass exami- 
nations in fundamental English before they are let out upon an unsus- 
pecting world, but that such tests have deterred many from unearned 
graduation I doubt. What is visible for all to see, and audible to hear, 
are the charges and recriminations that pass between colleges and 
universities on the one hand, and the secondary schools on the other, 
in efforts to assess the blame for the generally unsatisfactory results 
in English language training. 

This paper pleads for a return to first principles, to sound educa- 
tional moorings for English. It has been abundantly demonstrated 
during the past twenty years, by all possible experimentings taken 
together with the present bad state of affairs, that English cannot re- 
main away from its sources with safety. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE THIRD PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
To BE HELD aT PEABODY COLLEGE 
JUNE 25 AND 26 
INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INSTITUTE SHOULD BE 


ADDRESSED TO 


Dean Doak S. CAMPBELL 


* * * * * 
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EDITORIAL 


HOW ARE YOUR QUESTIONNAIRES THIS SEASON? 


At first we cross our fingers. 


There is among us a merry tradition affirming that educational ad- 
ministratives employ considerable secretarial assistance merely to slit 
envelopes containing questionnaire blanks, and then to hurl them into 
waste baskets, baring teeth and uttering sounds approximating growls 
the while. Then, there is, so the tradition further affirms, a more 
tolerant group which follows the gentle technique of placing the 
blanks where they couldn’t possibly be found prior to the first of Sep- 
tember following the deadline set for their return. We next come to 
a third group composed mainly of college presidents who justify the 
existence of deans as the ordained recipients of the blanks, bearing 
penciled notations saying kindly attend to this at once. The Dean 
knows perfectly well the mission of the Professor of Education, so he 
sends it on to him. The Professor of Education in turn sends it to—— 
But let it drop! 


We now uncross our fingers. 


The questionnaire is a necessary and imperative instrument of edu- 
cational exploration and discovery. It, in certain phases, permits a 
fluency of effort and a degree of results which could not be reached by 
any other approach. 


It does appear, however, that the presidents and deans and registrars 
and professors would be within their rights to declare a closed season 
on that questionnaire which presents a weary routine of trivial and 
tasteless questions, which use up hours of time and yet kindle few if 
any rays to lighten the encircling gloom. A questionnaire should be 
much more than the response of the sender to an itch to appear schol- 
arly, or to gain a degree on fragmentary and undigested material. If 
it engages in well phrased, easily understood, orderly, and sequential 
inquiry concerning matters which are obviously of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand the attention and time of conscientious educators it 
becomes an effective and respectable agent of educational advance. If 
it is merely the symptom of an itch it incurs no moral or professional 
obligation upon the recipients to scratch. 


Chairman. 


diff, G. S. Dutch, J. D. F 


F. L. Wren. 
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ARTS 


GeorceE. An American art- 
ist’s story. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1939. 326p. $4.00. 


A fascinating autobiography of a dis- 
tinguished American painter; his story of 
revolt against the conservative background 
of Groton and Harvard with the subsequent 
development through the years of an art 
expressive of the new spirit of today’s po- 
litical and social changes. 


BRENNECKE, ERNEST. John Milton 
the elder and his music. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 224p. $3.50. 

Beginning with an intimate picture of 
young Milton, the father of John’ Milton, 
as a choir singer in Christ Church of Ox- 
ford College, this book gives the story of a 
man who should be known because of his 
musical ability but who is known more be- 
cause he is the son of a literary light. As 
proof of his claim to a place among musi- 
cians, sixteen extracts from his musical 
compositions are given. 


BROWNELL, BAKER. Art is action. 
Harper, 1939. 23l1p. $2.00. 

A discussion of nine arts in a modern 
world “not as something to know but as 
something to participate in.’”” The author 
holds that art is primarily valuable when it 
. is enjoyed as an activity and when it is an 
integral part of life today. 


CONKLIN, GROFF. 
Messner, c1939. 194p. $2.00. 

A story, or ig told with the aid of nearly 
four hundred photographs, of the buildin 
of a house from the time the architec 
starts his drawings to the time the house- 
holder moves into the finished house. 


DoTEN, HazEL and BouLarp, Con- 
STANCE. Fashion drawing: how to do 
it. Harpers, 1939. 222p. $4.00. 

A practical handbook constituting a com- 
pate course of instruction in 
ashion illustration. panel of illustra- 
tions on each page of text covers all the 
essentials of drawing the fashion figure 
and the leading techniques and media in 
use today. 


All about houses. 


DuNcAN, WALTER. First aid to pic- 
pry composition. Harpers, 1939. 121p. 
2.50. 


Simply and directly with many examples 
and illustrations a competent artist and 
teacher tells the student of art how to com- 
pose a picture. Destined to become a use- 
ful text for both formal and informal study. 


HEMPSTEAD, LAURENE. Color and line 
in dress; rev. ed. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
350p. $3.00. 

Every woman should study this. Reveal- 
ing suggestions to suit the personality of 
all who aspire to dress in good taste. 


Linscott, ELorse. Folk songs of old 
New England. Macmillan, 1939. 337p. 
$5.00. 

One of the best collections of folk songs 
and other material yet published. Contains 
a fine selection of Singing Games, Country 
Dances, Sea Chanteys and Ballads, all re- 
corded and written down as they are sung 
by the folk musicians. Those interested in 
folk music will want this splendid collection. 


Loomis, ANDREW. Fun with a pen- 
cil. Viking, 1939. 120p. $3.00. 


A successful commercial artist gives the 
beginner a sound grounding in the funda- 
mentals of illustration. Using hundreds of 
drawings, he carries the willing amateur 
by easy stages from the simplest drawings 
to relatively complicated drawings, always 
in a friendly spirit of fun for the reader. 


MonrAD-JOHANSEN, Davip. Edvard 
Grieg. Princeton Univ. Press, 1938. 
400p. $4.00. 


One of the finest biographies of the great- 
est of Norwegian composers. An analysis 
of Grieg’s works in the light of the various 
periods into which his life falls. Grieg is 
not rated as one of the greatest composers 
but this work suggests that he might have 
had he been willing to follow the conven- 
tional path of continental music composi- 
tion. Instead, he was divided between the 
desire to follow the continental training and 
his love of Norwegian folk music. 


PraTT, WALDO. Music of the French 


psalter of 1562. Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 213p. $3.25. 
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By the author of one of the best standard 
histories of music and an excellent one- 
volume encyclopaedia, this book presents a 
history and analysis of 124 tunes from the 
French settings for the Psalms. The music 
has been recorded in modern notation which 
makes the task of singing the tunes much 
simpler. 


WHEELRIGHT, LORIN. Experimental 
study of the perceptibility and spacing 
of music symbols. (Cont. to Ed. No 
775). Teachers College, Columbia, 
1939. 116p. $1.85. 

Perhaps the first attempt to systematically 
and scientifically study some of the prob- 
lems involved in music reading, such as 
perceptibility of music symbols, spacing of 
Symbols, etc. Answers are given to twenty- 
four pertinent problems with special em- 
— on the best way to publish music 

or children. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Burcu, GLapys and Wo.corTt, JOHN. 
A child’s book of famous composers. 
A. S. Barnes, c1939. 184p. $1.50. 

Life stories of twenty great masters writ- 
ten for children of from eight to twelve 
years of age. An innovation in such books 
is the inclusion of two American composers, 
MacDowell and Foster. The stories are 
well told, giving the important life events 
in an interesting way: here are many in- 
timate glimpses of the kind that appeal to 
children. 


CooKE, MurRIEL and SHERMAN. A tale 
$j Whoa. Phila.: David McKay, c1939. 
1.00 


Whoa is a wooden hobby-horse who lives 
in the nursery with Trunky-the-Elephant, 
Tinker-the-Teddy, and Slap-the-Seal. A 
child-like picture story book that will de- 
light four- and five-year olds. 


GERARD, MARY and POINTER, PRIS- 
c1ittaA, A child’s faith. Springfield, 
Mass.: McLoughlin Bros., c1939. $1.25. 

Bible stories in the charm of simplicity, 
prayers spontaneous and intimate, senti- 
ments nonsentimental, pictures attractive 
and appealing, all happily combine to make 
this delightful volume heartily welcomed by 
all who are interested in the religious de- 
velopment of their own and other children. 


HASTINGS, Howarp. Watch; shepherd 
of the range. Cupples & Leon, c1939. 
278p. $1.00. 

The dangers and adventures encountered 
by a typical sheepdog are pictured. His 
faithful observance of duties, struggles with 
blizzards and drought, battles with wild 
animals and human invaders of his flock 
are vividly described in an easy conversa- 
tional style. Well illustrated. Excellent 
leisure reading for junior high school. 


Ho.Berc, RutH. Not so long ago. 
Crowell, c1939. 131p. $1.75. 

The Columbian exposition in Chicago, 
1893, is the background for a delightfully 
illustrated story about three little girls who 
lived in Milwaukee. 


InayAT, Noor. Twenty Jataka tales. 
David McKay, c1939. 138p 0 

In all children’s literature there are no 
more beautiful or touching stories than these 
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legends concerning the former lives of 
Buddha. Both the writing and the illus- 
trating that have gone into the present re- 
telling contribute to | that original 
spirit on which world moral rearmament 
might easily be based. 


IRwWIn, Davip. One man against the 
north. Crowell, 1940. 244p. $2.00. 

Life with the different Eskimo tribes of 
the Far North is described informally. Vivid 
accounts of everyday contacts with primi- 
tive and picturesque people. Extraordinary 
account of Arctic history that should be 
fascinating to all ages. 


LEDERER, JOE. Fafan in China. Holi- 
day House, c1939. 137p. $2.00. 

afan is a ten-year-old Swiss ‘poy who 
lives in Shanghai with his parents. This 
amusing tale of his friendship for a little 
Chinese boy whom he helps rescue from 
kidnappers owes its chief charm to the en- 
gaging way in which it is written. Enter- 
taining illustrations in black and white. 


McFarLAND, RAYMOND. Sea adven- 


ture. Harpers, 1938. 243p. $1.20. 
Masefield, Melville, Kingsley, and Dana 
are among the authors whose works are in- 
cluded in this worthy collection of stories 
and poems of the sea. Short biographical 
sketches of the authors, “explanatory sug- 
gestions,” “glossary of sea terms,” and a 
bibliography of sea stories are also given. 


Pirm, Paut. Telling Tommy about 
Mother Nature’s curious children. 
Cupples & Leon, c1939. 93p. 50c. 


Brief stories about plants and animals 
based on the discoveries of recognized bot- 
anists and naturalists. Forty-one full page 
illustrations. 


Sunn, Atipa. Children of Hawaii. 
David McKay, c1939. 50c. 

A girl on a Hawaiian holiday. Factual 
material presented in picture and text. A 
full- Oe photograph, two or three para- 
graphs of text and a decorative picture- 
dictionary feature make the turning of each 
page intriguingly interesting. 


Stewart, May L. Straight wings. 
American Book Co., c1939. 112p. 

A young naturalist learns through directed 
observation the secrets of straight wings— 
crickets, grasshoppers, kKatydids, walking 
sticks, and cockroaches. ach section is 
followed with study questions, some things 
to think about, some things to do, and some 
games to play. An excellent book for the 
elementary science library. 


TuHarp, Louise. Lords and gentle- 
men. Crowell, 1940. 188p. $2.00. 

A word picture of the founding of the 
Connecticut colony as seen through the 
eyes of a small boy from London. Includes 
enough adventure to make this history most 
interesting. Useful for free reading periods 
in grades 5-7. The sen! black and white 
pictures by Charles V. John help to inter- 
pret the text. Format excellent. 


VARBLE, RACHEL. Julia Ann. Dou- 
bleday, 1939. 309p. $2.00. 

Fictionalized biography of a school teach- 
er, based upon her diary. Born in wilder- 
ness eo fashionably educated in 
Washington where she knew Henry Clay 
and Sam Houston, 
schoo 
tured, 


she became a 
teacher after the death of her cul- 
Returning to 


impractical father. 
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Kentucky with her Methodist circuit-riding 
husband, she won the disapproval of family 
and church by founding a girls’ school 
called Science Hall. Recommended for girls 
of Junior high school age. 


WILpER, Laura. By the shores of 
Lake. Harpers, 1939. 260p. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder’s name suggests to 
young readers the American frontier for 
they have taken to their hearts her four 
books of frontier life in Wisconsin, in Kan- 
sas, in New York State, and in Minnesota. 
And now we have the story of the Ingalls 
family in Dakota territory in the days of 
the building of the railroads, a story young 
readers will love all the more for knowing 
that it is true. 


Winston, ENSIGN Rosert A. Dive 
bomber. Holiday House, c1939. 191p. 


Traces the complete cycle of the training 
of cadets in the U Naval air force from 
the time they enter the Navy’s school at 
Pensacola until they are placed on active 
duty. The author is now flight instructor 
at Pensacola. High school boys will en- 
thuse over the contents and the journalistic 
style of writing. 


Wurzpurc, DorotHy, comp. East, 
west, north and south in children’s 
books. Faxon, 1939. 158p. $2.50. 

The regional emphasis will prove especi- 
ally valuable for supplementing such na- 
tional lists as now exist. Classification of 


entries is by nation and states in the United 
States. 


EDUCATION and PSYCHOLOGY 


_ ApaMs, THuRSTON. Motion ‘pictures 
in physical education. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, 1939. 57p. 90c. 

Useful to those desiring to take and use 
films for teaching skilled movements. The 
account of an experiment in teaching the 
tennis serve is used to illustrate necessity 
for standardizing technique through use of 
a definite script. Gives helpful suggestions 
regarding selection of equipment. 

Ammon, BEULAH, ed. Democracy’s 

challenge to education. Farrar & 
Rhinehart, c1940. 263p. $1.50. 
_ This book contains the material appear- 
ing in the special educational number of 
Survey Graphic, October 1939. There are 
some sections by educators, but much of 
the writing is by professional writers. In 
places it is superficial, but it is almost al- 
ways stimulating. Well worth reading. 


_ Association of American Universi- 
ties. Journal of proceedings and ad- 
dresses of the 40th annual conference. 
— of Chicago Press, 1938. 84p. 


_ Always significant, the proceedings in this 
issue have particular interest for those con- 
cerned with standards for graduate work 
leading to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


Davis, HazEt. Personnel adminis- 
tration in three non-teaching services 
of the public schools. (Cont. to Ed. No. 
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784). Teachers College, Columbia, 
1939. 323p. $2.50. 

From a study of twelve city school sys- 
tems and public organizations, the author 
recommends principles of personnel ad- 
ministration as guides in developing the 
secretarial, nursing and attendance staffs. 

he book is timely and fulfills a great need 
in personnel administration. 


FERRELL, Doctor THomas. Relation 
between current expenditures and 
certain measures of educational effi- 
ciency in Kentucky county and 
graded-school systems. (Cont. to Ed.) 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1936. 114p. $1.50. 

Shows how school money is being spent 
to produce best results in the country 
schools of Kentucky. For county school 
authorities with limited funds, and that 
includes most of them, it shows how the 


current expense money can be so spent as 
to secure maximum returns. 


Gray, WILLIAM, ed. Preparation and 
in-service training of college teachers. 
Univ. of Chicago, c1938. 230p. $2.00. 


Perhaps the most helpful statement in 
this field now available. 


How to evaluate a secondary school, 
1940 edition. Washington: Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards, c1939. 139p. $1.25. 

This manual presents a brief summary of 
the work of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards together with spe- 
cific suggestions for applying evaluative 
criteria. Detailed instructions and sugges- 
tions together with illustrative materials are 
provided. The book should be valuable for 
committees in schools, as well as for state 
and regional inspectors. 


Howes, Durwarp, ed. American 
women; the standard biographical 
dictionary of notable women; V. III, 
1939-40. 1084p. $10.00. 

Compact biographical sketches of over 
10,000 leading women in all activities. There 
are seven significant forewords by seven 
career women, only one of whom extols the 
occupation of homemaker. The _ various 
classified indexes and statistics provide vital 
information about our working women. 


KanpbeEL, I. L., ed. International 
yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia, 
1939. 364p. $3.70. 

The development and changing concep- 
tions of liberal education in seventeen coun- 
tries is described by educational leaders in 
these lands with the emphasis on secondary 
schools. An excellent introduction by the 
editor, I. L. Kandel, explains the theme. 


KAancLey, Lucy. Poetry preferences 
in the junior high school. (Cont. to 
Ed. No. 758). Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, 1938. 153p. $1.60. 

Report of experiment to determine poetry 
preferences and responses of 361 eighth 
grade children in public schools of Belling- 
ham, Washington. Of sound technique and 
constructive outcomes, the study is to be 
commended. The bibliography and list of 
120 poems used will be especially valuable 
to teachers of English. 
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McPuHerson, OrPHA. Summer vaca- 
tion activities of one hundred farm 
boys and girls in a selected area. 
a. College, Columbia, 1939. 74p. 

1.25. 


Interesting study of a little known field. 
The technique, short interviews by a 
stranger with ten-year-old children, is far 
from perfect. The results are so marked as 
to require no refinement of technique. Coun- 
try children, in the midst of a potentially 
rich environment, are spending uninterest- 
ing and unprofitable vacations. The schools 
might help remedy this. 


MICHENER, JAMES, ed. The future of 
the social studies. Cambridge: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1939. 178p. $1.50. 


A compilation of fifteen different propos- 
als for an experimental social-studies cur- 
riculum for the elementary and secondary 
school. Does not recommend a course of 
study but presents the views of outstanding 
persons in social-studies education. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies. 10th yearbook: In-Service 
growth of social studies teachers. The 
Council, 1939. 187p. $2.00. 

Written for social studies teachers in the 
hope that it will provide “useful suggestions 
to stimulate the desire and the will to pro- 
fessional growth.” It is useful both to be- 
ginning and experienced teachers. 


National Education Assn. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Social 
services and the schools. N.E.,A,, 


c1939. 147p. 


Systematic presentation of relationships 
between schools and health, welfare, recre- 
ation and library agencies shows a variety 
of ways in which these services have 
evolved. Perfect articulation is not to be 
found. Progress toward a better articula- 
tion and more effective service is to be 
sought in the acceptance of this family as 
the working unit, with continuous reorgani- 
zation of structural and personnel relation- 
ships until a satisfactory balance is reached. 


National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. The study of college 
instruction; 27th yearbook. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 314p. $1.50. 


The committee responsible for preparation 
of the yearbook has made a study of college 
instruction which it reports under three 
major divisions: I. The social changes af- 
fecting college instruction; II. Discussions of 
psychological approaches in the study of 
college instruction; and III. Discussions of 
the uses of available technical resources in 
studying college instruction. The last chap- 
ter, General Conclusions and Recapitulation, 
indicates both the strengths and weak- 
nesses in a report of the kind a yearbook 
almost has to be. There is little evidence 
to convince an unbiased observer that the 
improvement of instruction at the college 
level has brought about anything like a 
serious and widespread endeavor in the 
direction of improvement. For any given 
college that becomes interested in the im- 
provement of instruction, the yearbook con- 
tains a wealth of pertinent suggestions. It 
should prove to be valuable as a beginning 
study guide in such instances. 
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Nose, M. C. S., Jr. Practical meas- 
urements for school administrators. 


Scranton: International Textbook 
Publishers, 1939. 330p. 
Just what its title implies. School super- 


intendents should find it of much value in 
evaluating their schools. 


OVERSTREET, BONARO. A search for 
a self. Harpers, 1938. 263p. $2.50. 


Sixteen chapters delightfully written pre- 
senting a philosophy which is not merely 
a “logical fabrication,” rather a philosophy 
evolved out of experience, keen observa- 
tion, self analysis, and especially “situational 
thinking.” Though often platitudinous, on 
the whole refreshingly wholesome. 


Piuace, Domis. History of Greek 
play production in American colleges 
and universities from 1881 to 1936. 
(Cont. to Ed. No. 752). Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, 1938. 175p. $1.85. 


Scholarly investigation, with a presenta- 
tion of probable trends and recommenda- 
tions regarding techniques in producing 
Greek drama in the school theatre. 


Progressive Education Assn. Lan- 
guage in general education. Appleton, 
c1940. 226p. $2.00. 


Very few persons who have thought about 
general education wou!d deny the place of 
language in general education. There is not 
such unanimity of agreement about de- 
fining the place of language in general edu- 
cation. The volume mentioned above does 
much to help define the place. It has a 
use, therefore, not only in the hands of the 
English teacher, but in the hands of those 
who deal with curriculum problems, par- 
ticularly as these problems relate to general 
education. 


PURNELL, RUSSELL and Davis, Ros- 


ERT. Directing learning by teacher- 
made tests. University of Colorado, 
1939. 32p. 


Ranks at the top for pointing out when 
and how to test in a clear simple manner. 
Every teacher could profit from reading it. 


THERESA. The teacher’s de- 
pendency load. (Cont. to Ed. No. 782). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. 
lllp. $1.60. 


A report on the social, popeaedion. and 
economic factors involved in the teacher’s 
load, the types of dependents 
supported by teachers, the teacher's atti- 
tude toward such responsibility and his 
participation in professional and community 
activities. 


ROEMER, JOSEPH and Hoover, OLI- 
veR. The dean of boys in high school. 
American Book Co., c1939. 94p. $1.50. 

Presents in considerable detail the re- 
sults of a questionnaire study from 84 
deans of boys in 60 school systems in com- 
munities with 50, population or more. 
Items included in the study cover both 
status and the opinions of the officers who 
participated in the study. Form is simple 
and direct. Should be helpful to thase in- 


terested in personnel and guidance work in 
the secondary 


ool. 
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RUSSELL, JOHN, comp. and ed. Out- 
look for higher education. (Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions, 
v. XI). University of Chicago, ¢c1939. 
256p. $2.00. 

Presents a series of eighteen papers de- 
livered at the University of Chicago, 1939. 
The subjects have been well chosen and 
ably presented. Together they provide a 
splendid basis for consideration of the 
major problems confronting those charged 
with the administration of higher education. 


SEYFERT, ELLA. Little Amish school- 
house. Crowell, 1939. 136p. $2.00. 

“Oh, my schulhaus keeps! It keeps!’’ So 
shouted little Martha when the great dread 
that had hung over her was removed. She 
had feared that the little schoolhouse which 
she had hoped to attend would be closed, 
and she would be forced to attend the large 
school which was not an Amish school, 
and where the beloved teacher, who had 
visited them, did not teach. A delightful 
story of the Amish people who live in the 
rolling hill country of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
of how they keep to the quaint customs of 
their forefathers, and try to bring up their 
children in their own Amish ways. 


SToLpPerR, B. J. R. The group poem. 
no College, Columbia, 1938. 98p. 


The author presents a plan for directing 
a group of children or adults in the writing 
of group poems. Each person has an op- 
portunity to see his line in the poem and 
to help polish the first draft. Sensitiveness 
and creative power of the individual are 
said to be increased. 


_ TONNE, HERBERT. Business educa- 
tion—basic principles and _ trends. 
Gregg Pub. Co., c1939. 344p. $2.00. 

Presents a clear discussion of. business 
education in its relationship to general edu- 
cation. The presentation of the objectives 
of business education is good. 


TURNER, IvAN. Training of mathe- 
matics teachers; 14th yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics. Teachers College, Columbia, 
1939. 231p. $1.75. 

A very careful study of the training of 
mathematics teachers. It should be avail- 


able for all classes interested in training 
such teachers. 


Weiss, Paut. Reality. Princeton 
University Press, 1938. 314p. $3.50. 

Weiss, once writing in appreciative terms 
of Dewey and Whitehead, stated that these 
two philosophers had in different ways 
driven home to him the importance of the 
admonition that one should “never derogate 
one truth in order better to substantiate 
another.” That the writer of Reality has 
followed this teaching is reflected in every 
chapter of this volume. In Reality, a sys- 
tematic inquiry into the nature of reality, 
the writer brilliantly displays his talents as 
a logician and as a producer of well-written 
discourse. Although his treatise will prob- 


ably be appraised more by the philosophi- 
cal fraternity for the light it throws on one 
of the persistent problems of philosophy, it 
can be read with “. by any student who 
has read serious 

philosophy. 


any good history of 
Students whose efforts have 
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carried them beyond the usual “introduc- 
tions to philosophy”’ will read the book with 
positive intellectual delight. 


LITERATURE 


BERNANOS, GEORGES. Diary of my 
times. Macmillan, 1938. 270p. $2.50. 

A brilliant Frenchman and a devout Cath- 
olic, Bernanos lived on the island of Ma- 
jorca at the time of the Spanish Civil War. 
Passionate criticism of the bloodshed and 
horror and a_ bitter denunciation of the 
Spanish Catholic clergy for the passive ac- 
quiescence they displayed toward the men 
who planned and carried out these atrocities. 
Agonized sincerity shines through the con- 
fused philosophic style of a great part of 
this book. 


CAUGHEY, JOHN W. McGillivray of 
the creeks. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1938. 385p. $3.5 


Well written story of an <a chieftain 
who had in him a touch of the conquista- 
dor, a touch of the buffoon and the warrior, 
and a touch of the diplomat. 


Columbia poetry, 1939. Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 93p. $1.00. 

Excellent poetry by students of Columbia 
University, far surpassing in deftness and 
subtlety usual college verse. Available to 
students in creative writing classes, it 
should incite them to better efforts. Any 
lover of poetry will find much to admire 
in this volume. 


DavipMaN, Joy. Letter to a com- 
rade. Yale University Press, 1938. 
94p. $2.00. 


A first volume of verse which will be 
welcomed by the reader who demands in- 
dividuality in poetry. Miss Davidman’s 
sincerity, passion, and power in the use of 
words combine to produce poetry intensely 
realistic and rich in imagery. 


Frost, Rosert. Collected poems. 
Henry Holt, 1939. 436p. $5.00. 

Lovers of the poetry of Robert Frost will 
want to own this book which brings to- 
gether the contents of his six best-known 
volumes with a new prose preface. Such a 
substantial collection of his writings affords 
even a clearer perspective on his place 
among foremost American poets. 


GIono, JEAN. Harvest. Viking, 1939. 
192p. $2.50. 


A simple, tender tale of two peasants, a 
man and a woman, who lived in the de- 
serted village of Monosque in the French 
Basses-Alpes. The appeal lies in the sim- 
plicity of poetic style and the delightful 
pictures of nature. 


Goss, MADELEINE. 
of Maurice Ravel. 
300p. $3.00 


Swiftly-moving biography of a great 
modern composer. Sympathetic and reveal- 
ing portrait of Ravel, drawn from the 
standpoint of his personal as well as his 
musical life. The amateur will like the 
narrative and personal elements of the 
book, the professional will appreciate the 
intelligent musical presentation. Many good 
poe graphs. Useful features are lists of 

avel’s composition recordings. 


Bolero—the life 
Henry Holt, c1940. 
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Hecut, Ben. A book of miracles. 
Viking, 1939. 465p. $2.75. 

Seven short novels present seven miracles 
of the modern world. The angel who pre- 
ferred human existence to heaven, the 
heavenly choir that interfered with the 
radio programs, and other similar plots 
give entertainment to those who like stories 
of the supernatural. Full of satire and 
humor, at times bitter, there is an under- 
current of a deep love for humanity. 


HERTZ, EMANUEL. Lincoln talks. 
Viking, 1939. 698p. 00 

A compilation of stories and anecdotes 
about Lincoln, arranged rg un- 
der headings that correspond to different 
aspects of the varied life of this historic 
character. Included in the collection will 

found, if not all, at least a large part of 
the William H. Herndon materials collected 
by Herndon between 1844 and 1865. — 
compiler presents the collection, ee 
to the reader to differentiate between fac 
and fiction. This is a valuable os 
of materials for those who seek to under- 
stand better the character and personality 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


HuUXLEY, ELSPETH. 
Harpers, 1939. 406 Sp. $ 

In dramatizing vividly = "the of a tribe 
of African black people, Mrs. Huxley has 
done for the dark continent what Pearl 
Buck did for China in her “Good Earth.” 
A description in fictional form of the com- 
ing European culture to a part of Africa 
reviously untouched by white influence. 
he sixteen illustrations in the back are 
reprints of actual photographs, taken by 
Mrs. Huxley. 


JENKINS, MacGrecor. Emily Dick- 
inson, friend and neighbor. Boston, 
Little Brown, 1939. 150p. $1.00. 

MacGregor Jenkins was one of the chil- 
dren who lived across the street from Emily 
Dickinson and knew her intimately during 
his childhood. He gives a picture of “Miss 
Emily” as a friend who had the habit of 
sympathetic observation and alertness to 
everything that remotely touched the 
charmed circle in which she lived. 


KARLFELDT, Erik. Arcadia Borealis. 
University of Minnesota Press, c1938. 
145p. $3.50. 

A collection of delightful ms by a 
Swedish country boy who rose to be a schol- 
ar, Head of Swedish Literary Academy, and 
winner of Nobel Prize. His poems depict 
the life of his native Dalecarlia. 


KNAPTON, Ernest. The lady. of the 
Holy Alliance; the life of Julie de 
Krudener. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 262p. $3.00. 

Biography of a woman who lived from 
1764 to 1824. When in 1815 Tsar Alexander 
propounded his scheme for a Holy Alliance, 
contemporaries noticed his association with 
a devout, gray-haired baroness who, it 
was believed, urged him to make this pro- 
posal. The fourteenth or fifteenth biog- 
raphy of this woman. 


MARKS, JEANNETTE. The family of 
— Macmillan, 1938. 709p. 


The first part is an accurate, detailed, 
historical study of the West Indies from 
the time of the original Barrett pioneer in 


strangers. 
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1655 to our day. The second part concerns 
the Barrett family, in Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's generation. The author, a pro- 
fessor at Mount Holyoke College, writes of 
Elizabeth and her friends as she had 
known them. 


MARQUAND, JOHN. Wickford Point. 
Little, pos 1939. 458p. $2.75. 

A novel by the author of “The Late George 
Apley” presents in an amusing, ironical = 
the New England of this generation as well 
as that of the preceding one. It is the 
story of the Brill family of New England. 


MurpHEY, EvGENE. Wings at dusk. 
Longmans, Green, 1939. 58p. $2.00. 

A book of short poems by an outstanding 
American ornithologist and physician. Po- 
etic analogies are drawn between the various 
characteristics of birds and of human be- 
ings. They are humorous, original, and 
whimsical, and display the author’s power 
mo ‘elevate individual objects into universal 
ideas.’ 


NELSON, WILLIAM. John Skelton, 
laureate. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 266p. $3.00. 


A commentary on the life, works, and 
times of the tutor of Henry VIII, clergyman 
and poet. The most considerable contri- 
bution since 1843 to information about Skel- 
ton. Particularly valuable for its use of 
rimary sources found principally in Eng- 
ish repositories. 


ODELL, Rutu. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Appleton, 1939. 326p. $3.00. 

A documented, scholarly study. Notes of 
sources and an extensive bibliography of 
Helen Hunt's books, magazine articles, poems 
and letters arranged chronologically con- 
stitute one third of the contents. Great 
value as a source book. An index is pro- 


vided. 
Papover, Saut. Life and death of 
XVI. Appleton, 1939. 373p. 


A first full-length biography of a tragic 
figure. Written with dignity and brilliance. 


PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH. An autobiogra- 
phy. Columbia University Press, 1938. 
514p. $3.75. 


This interesting and highly informative 
autobiography will be of particular interest 
to persons who wish either to study in- 
tellectual life in Germany prior to the 
World War or to contrast German intel- 
lectual life of the pre-war period with that 
of present-day Germany, in so far as that 
of contemporary Germany can be surmised. 
The foreword of the book is written by 
Nicholas Murray Butler whose good for- 
tune it has been to know personally not 
only Paulsen but also most of the persons 
whose lives have counted for much “across 
the busy years.” 


PROKOSCH, FREDERIC. 
Harper, 1938. 53p. $2.00. 


Thirty-one musical, rhythmical, well-con- 
structed poems in which the author has 


The carnival. 


made use of imagery and symbolism. The 
dominant note is the confusion and _ horror 
of present-day Europe and 
it upon the 
“way out” 
hopefulness. 


the effect of 
individual. Proposals for a 
are implied, lending a note of 
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RICHARDS, EDWARD. Time strikes. 
— University Press, 1939. 111p. 


Thoroughly masculine and dealing with 
the most poetic themes of a modern man’s 
life, Edward Ames Richards’ first collection 
of verse includes ninety-two on of love, 
war, and attachment to the land. Though 
sometimes compact at the expense of clar- 
ity, the poems are often remarkable in form 
and thought. 


Rusk, RAupH, ed. Letters to Emma 
Lazarus in the Columbia University 
Library. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 84p. $1.50. 


These letters throw additional light on a 
poet who deserves to be better known. The 
preface and introductory notes to the va- 
rious letters are done with Professor Rusk’s 
usual careful and illuminating scholarship. 


ScuDDER, TOWNSEND. Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Macmillan, 1939. 406p. $3.50. 

The life story of a charming woman who 
married a dyspeptic genius and whose 
house at 5 Cheyne Row was the meeting 
place for many of the masculine celebrities 
of the day. A sympathetic analysis of the 
Carlyles, their early great love and later dif- 
— adjustments to marriage and each 
other. 


Situ, Locan P. Unforgotten years. 
Little, Brown, 1939. 296p. 

A charming biography in superb style of 
an American Quaker destined for business 
and wealth who deliberately chose to pre- 
pare for and dedicate himself to literary 
and cultural pursuits. One becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with other distinguished 
personalities in educational and _ literary 
circles — as for —- Walt Whitman, 
Matthew Arnold, Jowett 


SPENCER, THEODORE and VAN DOREN, 
Mark. Studies in metaphysical poetry. 
— University Press, 1939. 88p. 


The study will be of interest primarily to 
scholars or prospective students of meta- 
physical poetry and its critics. The fift 
pages of careful, 
thorough research he two essays con- 
cisely present an overview of the nature and 
the value of scholarly and critical work 
done from 1913 to 1938. 


STEEGMULLER, FRANCIS. Flaubert and 
— Bovary. Viking, 1939. 433p. 


When asked the question, “Who is Ma- 
dame Bovary?” Flaubert, the author, would 
repy. “Madame Bovary, c’est moi.” Steeg- 
muller’s biography of the famous French 
writer, Gustave Flaubert, paints a dual por- 
trait of Flaubert and his mistress, Louise 
Colet, in a manner that demonstrates un- 
mistakably the literal truthfulness of the 
above enigmatic reply. Steegmuller evi- 
dences much of the same rsonal detach- 
ment that characterized Flaubert’s work. 
By his delineation of the man Flaubert and 
the lives of persons with whom he was 
most intimately associated. the reader is 
enabled to understand more clearly the stuff 
of which Flaubert’s genius was made. Steeg- 
muller has worked into his literary rtrait 
the results of an intensive of Flau- 
bertiana that makes this book highly en- 
tertaining reading. 


WHITMAN, WALT. Leaves of grass 
(Reproduced from the first edition 
with introduction by C. J. Furness). 
— University Press, 1939. 95p. 


Leaves of Grass can again be read in the 
same form in which it originally eon 
in 1855. Introduction by Clifton seph 
Furness and a facsimile of the letter in 
which Emerson greeted Whitman “at the 
beginning of the great career’’ enhance the 
value of the book. 


ZWEIG, STEFAN. Beware of pity. Vik- 
ing, 1939. 498p. $2.50. 

The author of Marie Antoinette and Mary, 
Queen of Scotland and the Isles, has written 
a stirring novel born of keen insight and 
re understanding of the human spirit. 

arming young cavalry officer forms a 
close friendship with a sensitive crip — 
irl who falls desperately in love with 

e, resenting and spurning this passion, 
leaves without explanation; tragedy follows. 


RELIGION 


Curtiss, Dr. and Mrs. F. Homer. 
The philosophy of war. Washington: 
Curtiss Pub. Co., 1939. 168p. $2.50. 

A somewhat heterogeneous, biblio-mystical 
interpretation, from the viewpoint of Cos- 
mic Soul Science, of war, its causes and re- 
sults, with suggested pathways to peace. 
Chapter on the American Flag from the 
standpoint of “esoteric symbolism” inter- 
esting though hardly convincing. Peace 
suggestions challenging. 


FAIRCHILD, Hoxie. Religious trends 
in English poetry; V. I, 1700-1740. 
Columbia University Press, 1939. 
612p. $5.00. 


The careful, discriminating scholarship 
evinced so outstandingly in minute, inter- 
pretative research, impels the devout prayer 
that this painstaking critical investigator 
may enjoy “the needful years and health” 
and thereby further enrich religious thought 
in the volumes contemplated. Meantime 
scholars, teachers and students owe him a 
ae debt of interest-yielding grati- 
ude. 


JAMES, POWHATAN. George W. Tru- 
ett; a biography. Macmillan, 1939. 
281p. $2.50. 


Fascinating biography of one who, by 
virtue of stern qualities within him, has 
become “the recognized spiritual leader of 
eight million Baptists.” A tonic of spiritual 
inspiration so packed with striking inci- 
dents of vital religion that one concludes 
the towering personality therein ably de- 
scribed should omit the last two letters in 
his name. 


McMann, CHARLES. The problem of 
religion. Bruce Humphries, c1939. 
192p. $2.50. 


A former minister, disturbed by doubts 
and misgivings, attempts in one hundred 
ninety-two pages “to search out, discover, 
and to set forth the real and actual and 
scientific facts and truths regarding the 
origin, nature and value of religion.” <A 
mammouth undertaking; yet achieved, be 
it said, to the author’s satisfaction! 
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Myers, Henry. Our lives have just 
begun. Stokes, 1939. 212p. $2.50. 

A fascinating story of the Children’s Cru- 
sade built around Adam the Troubadour, 
the child Stephen inspired with the Vision, 
and Blanche whose love for Stephen pre- 
serves her disguise. Friendly attitude of 
the Calif of Bagdad in Palestine toward 
these children leads Adam to become a 
Mohammedan because “in seeing you I have 
for the first time in my life seen a Chris- 
tian.’ 


SHELDON, CHARLES, ed. The every- 
day Bible. Crowell, c1939. 640p. $1.00. 

Textually this will induce reading, but 
unfortunately the format is unattractive. 
Material is classified by literary form under 
Old and New Testament, and unreadable 
portions have been deleted. There is a 
good prefatory description of the various 
editions of the English Bible. Certainly 
worth the price. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


BERNHEIM, BERTRAM M. Medicine at 
the crossroads. Morrow, 1939. 256p. 
2.50 


An earnest discussion of * ‘socialized medi- 
cine” versus “organized medicine,” with 
impartial condemnation of the inadequacies 
of each plan as the sole method of efficient, 
economical conservation of the nation’s 
health. 


DOLLARD, JOHN and others. Frustra- 
tion and aggression. New Haven: 
University Press, 1939. 209p. 

.00. 


In this volume eight scholars affiliated 
with the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
study various types of aggression and find 
that frustration is always a concomitant. 
Since frustration is a frequent component 
of social life, the correlation observed may 
indicate either a genuine causal relation- 
ship or merely the common tendency of 
| anaes to find what they are looking 
or. 


DutcH, Oswa.p. Hitler's twelve 
apostles. McBride, c1940. 249p. $3.00. 

Account of twelve men who have aided 
Adolph Hitler in the creation of totalitarian 
Germany. Although written from an anti- 
Nazi viewpoint, the author tries not to 
underestimate his subjects. 


FAIRCHILD, HENRY. Economics for 
py millions. Modern Age, 1940. 261p. 


An over-simplification presenting the 
socio-politico-economic problems of present 
day life. Its reading may confuse the un- 
trained and adds little to the knowledge of 
the uninformed. The chief value of such 
books lies in the possibility that they may 
stimulate the reading of others. 


FRENCH, PAuL, ed. Common sense 


neutrality. Hastings House; c1939. 
255p. $2.00. 
Senator Borah, Major General Butler, 


Harry Elmer Barnes, Norman Davis and 
others give their views on war and peace. 
a believe that propaganda is now being 
ee om ge | to make the people of the U. S. A. 
eve that they can settle something by 
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means of war in spite of the fact that a 
few years ago we tried the same thing in 
vain. 


Fry, VARIAN. Bricks without mor- 
tar; the story of international cooper- 
ation. Foreign Policy Assn., c1938. 
96p. 25c. 


A fact-backed plea for international co- 
operation re-enforced with tell-tale picto- 
graphs on armaments and_ threatening 
world disaster. One of the famous “Head- 
line Books.” 


HeErRICK, ALLAN. You don’t have to 
be rich. Appleton, 1940. 235p. $1.75. 

Discusses in clear and interesting lan- 
guage some of the financial problems of 
everyday life. Points out some of the 
pitfalls that beset the utopian wishers, and 
shows how a person who really wants to 
be thrifty can through wise management 
become financially independent. Well worth 
reading. 


JACKSON, J. HAMPDEN. Short his- 
tory of the world since 1918. Little, 
Brown, 1939. 480p. $3.00. 

Excellent background for the second world 
war, beginning with Wilson’s “fourteen 
points” and closing with the dark days of 
1938. Europe, Asia, the Americas—all are 
brought into the panorama of events be- 
tween the two great world conflicts. 


Lanna, Epwin. The Stricklands. 
Little, Brown, 1939. 31lp. $2.50. 

Farm life in Oklahoma. Problems of 
tenancy are shown as complicated by prob- 
lems of race. Mention is made of many of 
the very recent governmental measures as 
they affect this rural area. 


MANN, ERIKA and Kiaus. The other 
Germany. Modern Age, 1940. 318p. 
$2.75. 

This is an attempt to oe. but not to 
justify Hitler’s Germany ts worth lies in 
the SS of favorable aspects of 
the German people, aspects which it seems 
well to understand at the present. 


NEWFANG, Oscar. World federation. 
Barnes & Noble, c1939. 212p. $1.50. 

A plea for a federation of nations as a 
means of achieving permanent world peace. 
It is printed in English and French in this 
single volume. 


PaGE, ELIzABETH. The tree of liber- 
& Rinehart, c1939. 986p. 


The development of America from 754 to 
1806—the importance of the frontier in his- 
tory, the growth of one system of govern- 
ment, the life of Jane and Matthew and 
their children. Long, but well told and 
historically interesting. 


Reppinc, J. SAUNDERS. To make a 
poet black. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. 142p. $1.50. 


A history of Negro thought through Negro 
literature. Valuable for its factua: survey 


and its interpretation of the Negro’s use of 
literature as a record of racial struggle and 
racial chara 

have many readers. 


e book which should 
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STONE, SHEPARD. Shadow over Eu- 
sane. Foreign Policy Assn., c1938. 94p. 


Unfortunately this shadow has already 
lengthened and all the warnings have ma- 
terialized. Nevertheless in this “Headline 
Book” there is the basis for an understand- 
ing of the complexities that make European 
diplomacy. 


TEXTS and WORK BOOKS 


Brapy, AGNES and TuRK, LAUREL. 
Romantic Spanish readings. Apple- 
ton, c1939. 274p. $1.60. 


For cultural value the selection of ma- 
— ranks highest of all compilations 
known to me. The vocabulary gradation 
eares it among the most desirable texts 
or rapid learning. 


COMMANGER, HENRY and NEVINS, 
ALLAN, eds. The heritage of America. 
Little Brown, 1939. 1152p. $4.00. 


Collection of two hundred and fifty-two 
readings, mostly by persons who saw the 
scenes they describe. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to the collections of source material in 
American history and should be of value 
to students and teachers alike. 


Cooper, ALICE, ed. Poems of today; 
enl. ed. Ginn, c1939. 412p. $1.20. 


Curr, R. P. Guide to the literary 
reading of college freshmen. Chap- 
man & Grimes, c1938. 63p. 50c. 


Fifteen outlines which students may use 
to write reviews of books in their collateral 
reading in the Freshman English course. 
Teachers who consider that the using of 
uniform outlines is too formal for original 
criticism will still find the suggested reading 
list in Part Two well worth the modest 
price. 


ForpD, FREDERICK. The instructional 
program; its organization and admin- 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. 458p. 

75 


This is a book designed for supervisors. 
It includes a consideration of the state su- 
pervisory programs, and several chapters 
dealing with various phases of learning. 
The treatment is fragmentary and the ar- 
rangement of chapters is lacking in coher- 
ence. There is considerable emphasis upon 
the customary administrative procedures. 
The book contains a number of illustrations, 
reports and analyses of forms used in su- 

= An average professional text- 
ook. 


GIBBONS, OLIPHANT, ed. A book of 


poems. American Book Co., c1938. 
256p. 60c. 
GROVE, GLEN and PARKHURST, 


CHARLES. English elements and 
ciples; rev. ed. Prentice-Hall, 
498p. $1.96. 


A revised edition, largely a treatment of 
the mechanics of English especially in the 
use of words. Eighty-eight pages are given 
to business letters, valuable particularly to 
those interested in business administration 


in- 
1939. 
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HAMILTON, CLAYTON. The theory of 
Henry Holt, 1939. 481lp. 


Inclusive and interesting, based on four 
previously published volumes of the author 
who has been a student, a teacher and a 
critic of the drama. Topics discussed in- 
clude the theory of the theatre, dramatic 
criticism, stagecraft, and problems of the 
playwright. 

HaMRIN, SHIRLEY and McCoLtocu, 
Lots. Making good in high school. 
McKnight and McKnight, c1939. 94p. 
48c. 


HARDING, HELEN, ed. Tragedies old 
Noble & Noble, c1939. 486p. 


HARROLD, CHARLES and TEMPLEMAN, 
WILLIAM, eds. English prose of the 
= era. Oxford, 1938. 1743p. 

0 


Excellent selection of prose of the Vic- 
torian era. Difficult reading because of pa- 
per and printing. Good selected bibliogra- 
phy for supplementary reading. 


Hart, WALTER and JAHN, LORA. 


Mathematics in action; book two. D.C. 
Heath, c1939. 374p. 96c. 


Heath workbook in general mathe- 
matics; books one and two. D. C. 
Heath, c1939. 24c. 


Hicks, HELEN. The reading chorus. 
Noble & Noble, c1939. 184p. $1.95. 

Excellent for a group wishing to try 
choral reading. The selections are arranged 
with columns of specific comments helpful 
in reading of poems. The introduction and 
section on techniques add to its value. 


LippMaN, Jacos. Everyday English, 
book IV. Globe Book Co., c1939. 138p. 


Lutz, HARLEY and others. Getting a 
living. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 
& Co., c1940. 687p. $1.80 


MANNER, JANE, ed. The junior silver 
treasury. S. French, c1938. 298p. $3.00. 


Minter, Warp S. Word wealth. 
Henry Holt, c1939. 344p. $1.20. 


Epitu. The story writer. 
Little, Brown, 1939. 295p. $2.00. 

A handbook for writers. Miss Mirrielees 
analyzes the short story, giving theories of 
short story writing by using certain scenes, 
in particular short stories, as references and 
examples. 


OPppYCKE, JOHN. 


Telling types in 
literature. 
$1.80 


Macmillan, 1939. 404p. 


Types of literature with suggestions for 
work at the end of each chapter. Prose in- 
cludes essay, story, portrait and oration; 
features a section on verse and stanza 


forms. Good organization in attractive 
format. 

Otis, WILLIAM and NEEDLEMAN, 
Morris. Outline-history of English 


| 
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literature; V. 1: to Dryden. 3rd. ed. 
Barnes & Noble, c1939. 291p. $1.00. 

An excellent factual outline designed es- 
— for use in the survey of English 

terature course but equally valuable to 
the more advanced student who wishes to 
have well organized information quickl 
available. A necessary item in the teacher's 
library. 


PERRIN, Porter. An index to Eng- 
$i 80 Scott, Foresman, c1939. 679p. 
1.50. 


A handbook of current usage and style 
arranged alphabetically which makes the 
material readily accessible. Gives descrip- 
tions of many points of current usage and 
style pointing out instances of divided usage. 


Qualre, ELIseE, ed. French’s oral 


readings for moderns. S. French, 
c1938. 143p. $1.00. 


Rucu, G. M. and others. A self-help 
arithmetic workbook, grade 4. Scott 
Foresman, 1939. 128p. 32c. 


Spears, HAROLD and LAWSHE, C. 
JR. High-school journalism. vend 
lan, 1939. 464p. $2.00. 


Wiuiams, GeorGE. Readings for 
creative writers. Harpers, cl1938. 540p. 
$2.00. 

Twenty-six essays, critical, definitive and 
expository, selected because they present 
the theories of a wide range of authorita- 
tive writers, and illustrated by a group of 
stories chosen from the works of disting- 
uished authors of several countries and 
periods. A valuable book for prospective 
writers and for teachers of creative writing. 

WunscuH, W. R. and ALBERS, EDNA. 
Thicker than water; stories of family 
life. Appleton, 1939. 359p. $1.20. 

This is one of the series of books for 
secondary —— designed to help them 
solve the problems of social and personal 
living. It is a collection of short stories 
dealing with relations of family members. 
The stories are good although they do not 
always show up family life at its best. The 
book is especially useful for classes in 
which the social studies, language, and lit- 
erature are fused. 


Younc, Vircinta. You'll like to 
write letters. Gregg, cl1939. 76p. 60c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Assott, Darsy. The indoor garden- 
er. University of Minnesota Press, 
c1939. 110p. $1.50. 


BEMELMANS, LUDWIG. 
Viking, 1938. 260p. $2.50. 


Brrp, Rosert M. Nick of the woods, 
or The jibbenainosay; a tale of Ken- 
—- American Book Co., c1939. 

p. 


Borurr, JOHN and HArtT, WALTER. 
Washington jitters; a play in two acts. 
S. French, c1938. 137p. 75c. 


Life class. 
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Boyp, MADELEINE. Life makes ad- 
so Little, Brown, 1939. 514p. 


BucHAN, JOHN. Adventures of Rich- 
$05 Houghton, 1939. 374p. 


CeciL, Davip. The young Melbourne. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 276p. $3.00. 


ConpDon, HELEN. State College. Penn 
Company, c1938. 316p. 


Cook, E. THORNTON. Justly dear; 
Charles and Mary Lamb. Scribners, 
1939. 349p. $2.50. 


DE CorpovaA, RAFAEL. The wit and 
humor of the 70’s. Bruce Humphries, 
c1939. 207p. $2.50. 


DERLETH, AuGUST. Any day now. 
Chicago: Normandie House, 1938. 
134p. $2.50. 


DUHAMEL, GEORGES. In defence of 
coer. Greystone Press, 1939. 248p. 


ENGLEHARDT, FRED and MHAERTTER, 
LEONARD. First course in Algebra, rev. 
ed. Winston, c1935. 448p. 


Federal Writers’ Project. Almanac 
for New Yorkers, 1939. Modern Age, 
1938. 153p. 50c. 


Frost, Frances. Yoke of stars. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1939. 368p. $2.50. 


GREGORY, EDWARD and Brincoop, LEE. 
Introductory sociology. Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 653p. $3.50. 


Happow, Anna. Political science in 
American colleges and universities, 


1636-1900. Appleton, c1939. 308p. 
$2.50. 
HOFFMAN, NATHAN. Maximilian’s 


phantom crown. Wetzel pens 
Company, c1938. 310p. $3.00 


Hux.ey, Atpous. Ends and means. 
Harpers, c1937. 386p. $1.00. 


Huxiey, Awupous. Point counter 
point. Harpers, cl1928. 432p. $1.00. 


JENNINGS, JOHN. Nezxt 4 valour. 
Macmillan, 1939. 820p. $2.75 


Justus, May. The house in 2 No-End 
Hollow. Doubleday, 1938. 286p. $2.00. 


LONSDALE, FREDERICK. Once is 
enough; a comedy in three acts. S. 
French, c1938. 103p. 75c. 


Matsu1, Haru. Restless wave. Mod- 
ern Age, 1940. 25lp. 


$2.50. 
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OPEN TWO DOORS 


TO THE MIND 
OF YOUR 
AUDIENCE 


with 


PICTUROLS 


Lessons which are taught through the eye as 
well as the ear make a lasting impression. 
Picturols—the convenient strips of 35 mm 
film containing series of still pictures—are 
available on many religious subjects. They 
can be easily projected with light, powerful 
SVE Projectors and can be shown to best 
advantage on Glowhite screens. Write for 
Picturol and Projector catalogs! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


Dept. 2-PJ 100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Several styles of S.V.E. Pro- 
jectors for showing single or 
film strips and 

x 2” glass slides are avail- 
ble from 100 to 300 watts. 
Below is the 300 watt Model 
AA. Write for catalog. 


WEBSTER 
LANGUAGE 


Bolster your language program 
with this new series of text-work- 
books. They're 


COMPLETE 
SOUND 
INTERESTIN G 
ATTRACTIVE 


Write for Complete Information 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. 


SomE FACTS 
about American Seating Company 

of interest to 
School Administrators 


The world’s largest plant devoted to manufacture of pub- 
lic seating. 

Most modern equipment for economical production of 
high grade seating. 

Includes complete foundry, steel forming, ply-wood, archi- 
tectural woodworking, upholstering, carving and 
finishing departments. 

Factory workers operate on high levels of hour and annual 
wage, safety, security, working and living conditions. 

Extensive laboratories continuously test materials, oper- 
ations and products, maintaining highest possible 
standards. 

Large corps of inspectors, stationed along production lines, 
responsible only for insuring flawless products to 
users. 

Research specialists constantly studying needs, ideals and 
use-values of seating equipment in the schools. 

Skilled engineers and designers continuously developing 
improved methods, types, designs and styles. 

Large warehouses contain stocks ready to serve promptly 
every school seating equipment need. 

Sales and service organization, with branch and distrib- 
utor offices in principal cities from coast to coast, 
are in easy reach of every school in America. 

Liberal policy of satisfaction guaranteed applies to every 
sale. This company’s stake in complete satisfaction 
of every user is greater than that of 
any buyer. 

Millions of units in thousands of schools 
prove that American products are 
the best seating investment. 
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1915 -1940 


1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 


IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


By 
DeGROAT AND YOUNG 


On February 26, 1940, Grade Eight of the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS came from the press. This gives a complete series for Grades 
3-8, inclusive. 


We consider this new series of arithmetics one of the most outstanding con- 
tributions to elementary school texts which has been made in many years; a 
new series from beginning to end—-not a revision. 


The IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS are thoroughly modern 
and unusually teachable. They meet present-day needs in a superior way. 


Write for complete information. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PRINTING e ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 


Yo 
| 
School and College Annuals 


THREE Neu SIGNIFICANT 
Professional Texts in Edueation 


Ulich’s Fundamentals of Democratic Education . $2. 
Stead, Shartle & Associates’ Occupational 

Counseling Techniques 
Spear’s The Emerging High-School Curriculum 

and Its Direction 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION 
AND PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


By 
CHARLES MYRON REINOEHL 
and 
FRED CARLETON AYER 


he only book providing practical and up-t 

problems dealing with the indirect or extra-teaching 
room teachers. Based upon the modern idea of unificat 
activity, the book shows how organization 
classroom accounting, pupil adjustment, and guidance can | 
into a unified educative pattern. 525 pages. Illustrated 
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10th or 11th Grade 
52 Case Conferences: 
CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the best 
method for group guidance work that involves char- 
acter. The method is adequately developed in this 
book for the first time Helps to the homeroom 
teacher for each case include: statement of the ob- 
jectives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, summary of the course of the discussion and 
conclusion, and timing and motivation of the case 
Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $6.20. 
List price, $1.55. 


llth or 12th Grade 


The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


book contains the basic 

program Committees of the N.V.G.A 
these problems as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school pupils. The problems deal with 
the adjustment of the pupil to his present environ- 
ment, his studies, and his future life. Helps to the 
homeroom teacher for each problem include: state- 
ment of the objectives, references, discussion of prin- 
cipal issues involved, suggested projects, and timing 
and motivation of the problem Net price of 5 
copies for 5 homerooms, $7.80. List price, 
$1.95. 


This 


units of the group- 
guidance 


selected 


Character Education 
and Citizenship 


These 4 manuals for homeroom teachers contain the materials of 
instruction. Order any or all of these books on 30-day approval. 


7th or 8th Grade 
Character, Ethics: 
Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 
Brewer-Glidden 


Character education is becoming more and more a 
concern of the junior high school. And, as Dr. Angell, 
in retiring as president of Yale, said, “The task of 
education today is more than ever betore in the field 
of morals.” This book offers character education and 
instruction in ethics through 170 news items taken 
from newspapers in all parts of the country, 
rewritten to appeal to junior high school pupils. Each 
story concerns a problem of right and wrong Net 
price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $6.44. List 
price, $1.61. 


each 


30-day 


8th or 9th Grade 
Citizenship Guidance 
SOCIETY IN ACTION 
By Helen Halter 


Chis book contains 13 units on social guidance, and 
25 units on community citizenship, developed from a 
guidance point of view. From this abundance of ma- 
terial, a small number of units that best fit. the 
school’s needs will provide a semester's homeroom 
work. Whether your homeroom program emphasizes 
guidance, citizenship, or activities and projects, you 
will find more than enough highly usable material of 
any one of the three types to meet your needs. Used 
as a part of the working library of each homeroom 
teacher, it is an unfailing source of ideas and materials 
Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $6.64. 
List price, $1.66. 


approval 


INOR PUBLISHING 
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